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LISHRATURE, 





DIVITIOR. 
(ALTRRED FROM LONGPRLLOW.) 

The shades of evening deepened fast. 

As, bank-ward, through the City passed 

A man, who in his pocket bore, 

His bank-book, strangely titled o'er— 


Divitior! 


His brow was wrinkled ; keen his eye 

Flashed on each jostling passer-by, 

And still the strange mysterious word 

From his scarce-conscious lips was heard — 
Divitior! 


| So ended the whole matter ; and I was once 


Tn humble homes he saw the light 

Of happy faces, warm and bright. ' 

Above, Ambition’s cold beights shone ; 

He cried, his eye on these alone,— } 
Divitior ! 


“Temp nota path,” the said, | 
“Which none who loves his life may tread ; | 
The snares and chasms are keep and wide ;” 
But, contideat, he loud replied— 
Divitior! 


* Stay,” said Content, “ Oh stay, and reat 

Thy anxious head upon this breast :” 

A tear one moment dimmed his eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh— | 

Divitior ! 

* ' 
* Beware th’ alluring path of 

There's danger in iy headlong 3” 

This was a brother's parting word— 

He cried, the warning searcely heard— | 


Exhausted, over-wrought, at last 

His spirit from its tent had ; 

Still grasping in his hand of ice, 

His bank-book, with the strange device— 





Divitior ! 
There, in the twilight, cold and gray, 
The Mammon martyr lifeless lay ; 
And from beneath a voice was b 
Muttering in scorn the mocking word— 
Divitior ! 


—— 


LORD ERLISTOUN.—A LOVESTORY. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
L 

« Jean,” I said, “ Lord Erlistoun is coming.” 

“Is he?” said cousin Jean, not our cousin, I should add, but we called 
her so for convenience, to save telling the not-easy-to-be-told facts con- 
cerning her and ber poor father. 

“ Jane, my dear,” said my mother,—she would never remember to say 
Jean,—“ is that piano well in tune? Do you see about it. And we must 
have the velvet furniture uncovered to-day. Lord Erlistoun’s com- 


“© yes; U'll remember, Mra. Browne.’ 
«“ Jean—O cousin Jean—Russell and I shall miss the rook-shooting. 
It is to be put off till Monday ; Lord Erlistoun’s coming.” 
This last of the various interruptions made Jean stop her practising. 
She was fond of the two lads, and they of her. 
“ Never mind, Algernon. The rooks will have four more merry 
May-days ; and, after all, I think I w rather see a worse fellow than 
ou them.” 

“ A worse fellow? Eh?! Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“ Well, he may be ; I don’t know him.” 

«“ Jane—my dear Jane *”’ 

“ My dear Mrs. Browne.’ But mischief was too strong in the lass ; her 
merry eye caught mine ; she repeated solemnly, out of last week’s Punch, 
which lay on the drawing-room table : 

“ To H’ Apsley ’ouse next day, 
Drives apa 


Of course I knew as well as Jean that one of my good mother's few 
faults was a propensity to “ mention with hor” any member of our Bri- 
tish aristocracy. She had it, I have heard, from the time when honest 
Thomas Brown became clerk to Browne and Co., merchants, with many 
a true word spoken in jest about the possibility of changing the final ¢ ; 
the only thing in either his name or character that in hi 
ward my father ever consented to alter. She 
young milliner and dressmaker— pretty. 
waite Hall, mother of many children,—none 
and myself,—she was often pretty still ; 
excusable, considering all the years she had neat 
in cotton and linsey-woolseys—in making the best of her good 
gowns. 

She made the best, too, of every thing about her,—house and carriages, 


7 


— 


would have it fall of horse-chestaut-trees. 


ever was, the 


| troubling any , or making any talk in the family, 





I did even to cousin Jean, Jean and I were good friends now ; 


orse-chestnuts ; for Jean said, | 
k, she 
I remember the saying, since 
it quite convinced me that she and I had been, both in our speech and 
our silence, carrying oa trains of thought and plans for the future as wide | 


laughing, that when her “ ship came home,” and she owned a 


, Apartas the poles, 


Our “ ships” rarely do come home, or are meant to come home; are 
they, cousin Jean? 
lam but a plain man, I know. There is no poetry in me: if there | 
iverpool Docks and Liverpool ‘Change beat it all out of | 
me nearly twenty years ago. Whether it ever might revive depended 
upon certain things, which I had tried that moraing to find out, without | 
I did find them 
out ; or rather, I found out in safe time that there was nothing to find, | 
ogela Mark Browne, —_ 
© 
| 


son of honest Tom Browne, the merchant's clerk ; belonging to a prior 
order of existence from Charles, Russell, and Algernon Browne, my bro- 
thers, born after a long interval, in days of prosperity. Nice honteees 
lads they were ; well-grown, well-educated, accustomed to ease and lux- 
ury. No wonder they got on so merrily with cousia Jane, and that Jean 
should have such a liking for the boys. 


She was fond of my mother too, and humoured her peculiarities admi- 
chair to chair, taking the | 
| covers off with a most domestic and inexhaustible patience, worthy of a, any thoughis at al 
|“ poor relation ;” and then with a lively spirit, very walike any poor rela- |; lows, whose faces were as hard as a looked 


rably ; followed her this morni 


tion, bursting into a song or two for her own entertainment. 
“Just stop one minute, my dear; don’t you think Lord Erlistoun,”’ | 


&e. | 

And having stopped and settled the important question, Jean was off 
again with her ditty, 

“0 no, O no, says Rarlistoun 
Por that’s a ay 
For | am sworn to hwell Hill 
Where I maun either gae or Jee.” 

“ Mark, who is Lord Erlistoun ?” 

* Just Lord Erlistoun ; I know no more. What were you singing 
about him {” 

“O, that Earlistoun was quite another person ; an old ballad-hero of 
mine. you know, nothing _ would care about.” 

Sometimes Jean was mistaken. She knew much that I did not know ; 
but that was no reason I should not care about it, 2 on ban 
ing and my literature had in and cash-book, my 
father’s before me ; and until lately, in the it whirl of money- 
waking, I had had little leisure for any other interests. Still Jean was 
m en. 

But I did not contradict her. panne ter teem her song, and 
her sitting at the piano in the green-shaded drawing-room, with one 
slender sunbeam sliding across the Venetian blind, and dancing to the 
music on the top of her head. Ah, bonny cousin Jean! 

To return to Lord Erlistoun. 


It had since struck me as one of those coincidences we afterwards trace | 


with some curiosity, that Lord Erlistoun should have first appeared 
at our on this day. He was not expected till the morrow ; and 
I had gone to my room. hen my mother tried to open my door, it was 
bolted, for a wonder. 

“ Mark, do go down ; your father’s out, the boys gone walking with 
Jane, and I’m this figure. O dear me, what shall I do, for Lord Efrlis- 
toun’s come ?” 

Yes ; there I could see him from ny window, lazily walking up and 
down, or leaning against the portico,—a tall slight young man, ina gray 
shooting-dress and a Glengarry bonnet. Nothing very alarming about 
him, as I hinted to my mother. 

“ Nonsense, Mark ; for shame! Only do go down-stairs. 

Usually I dislike strangers, and especially “ fine” ; bust this 
morning all things the same to me, and all e alike. The 
only thing worth doing seemed the simple necessity of small every- 
day daties, as they lay to my hand. 

“ Mother, don’t vex yourself; indeed I'll go. How long am I to keep 
him out of the way?” 

“ Until dinner time, if you can. 
for dinner !” 

I thought, what mere trifies do women, even the best of women, some- 
times seize on to w their lives out! But I went down. 

“ Lord Erlistoun, I believe ?’’ 

“Mr. Browne. I beg pardon, Mr.—” 

is I am Mark Browne. I am sorry my father is not at home to welcome 
you.” 

“ All my own fatilt, indeed ; I mistook the day fixed for my visit. Still, 
may | intrude?” 

is manner presupposed an answer, the only one possible. Probabl 
his society was not usually considered an intrusion. I bade him wel- 
come ; and we shook hands, with a mutual covert inspection and dim 
recognition of having met somewhere ; but no allusion was made to that 
prior acquaintance by either. 

I remembered him distinctly. We of the hard-working classes sel- 
dom see, even among our women, seldomer still among our men, that 
noble yet delicate outline of face which is commonly called “ aristocra- 
tic ; not unjustly either, for it is the best t; of physical beauty. We 
rarely boast—we A by toilin, close 
offices and livi 1 figures, 
of 


” 


Mercy me, and there’s no game to-day 


fellows, stunted in 
in town-homes—such lithe 
and the grace of womanhood, even down to the 
and al: nails: I remember noticing them. No; 
rank has its peculiar advantages ; physical development rarely be- 
longs to ours. It depends on chances frequently out of our power, or 
prior generations, who bequeath us their personal type to start with ; af- 
terwards on rearing, education, and modes of life. 

I saw at a glance what any sensible man must see, nor need he be 
ashamed Se ee ee een 
Stitute a ison between a i a as 
Lord Eriistons, and Mark Browne. Perhaps the instinctive. train. of 
thought which led to that comparison, or distinction, indicated too 
much self-consciousaess in me. But there are positions when a man will 
and does think of himself, and compare himself voluntarily or involun- 
taril pctenmen ; enh 0 gens See Se. 

: & very pretty place,”’ said Lord Erlistoun. 

Hie wan.gumest | sump s eahteman’e | have quan ast half 2 ne. My 


delight therein ; and it was not without a certain satis 
faction that I did the of it to our —..> 
servatories, pleasure-grounds. There was a pleasant showing to 
Lord Erlistoun that we also—we -makers—c: love nature and 
art, and expend wisely and liberally what we did not inherit, but earned. 


lo 








rk by the trout-stream, and} 


| sible meeting poiuts,—until they successively fell dead. 
, that I found Lord Erlistoun’s compan 


3 | seemed this first day of 
mau aa be ; ' 


the | ili-educated taste of those who c 


| rare ~~ home,—for I take a good while to become accustomed to new | And in going over the place I was myself forcibly struck with the whole 
people ; 
| yes, the best of friends. i 
|” We had taken a long walk that very morning,—in the garden to the, 
lily-of-the-valley bed, thea across the 
| home by the rookeries, ander the three 


thing,—with my father’s princely style of expenditure, and with the con- 
trast it formed to the little dark merchant's office in Liverpool, which 
originated and maintained it all. 

Sometimes I thought uneasily that—but a son has no business to com- 
ment on a father, on so excellent a Sather. 

Our walk came to an end, likewise our conversation. We talked over 
the state of Europe, the Great Exhibition, &.,—topics which were pos- 
1 am not a con- 
versationalist myself, bat I like to hear others ; and am obliged to own 

rather interesting. 

1 left him safe in his apartments ; whence, to every body’s relief, he did 
not emerge till dinnertime, 

He must have found it a dull meal ; my fathor still absent, my mother, 
brother, and cousin being all 1 could introduce him to. I remember the 
boys, strong in Cambridge ease and “ knowledge of the world,” coming 
readily forward, till quenched by the grave politeness which it was im- 
possible to make free with; and my mother, whose hearty apologies te 
for “ potluck *’ were met by a smile which & by its very reserve 
the most amiable igno?ance of what “ pot-luck ” might be. 

dear good mother, hot-cheeked and hurried ; a little too warm and 
too fat for her light-coloured silk dress, and her white gloves that would 


| not come on properly ; with her ay = at ease, and her incessant 


stream of talk, in which the “ H”— 
never yet succeeded in 
peared and disapp 
thought of his hostess, 


unlucky letter, which we had 
safely impressing on either her or my father—ap- 
d at pl y—1 wondered what Lord Erlistoun 





Possibly nothing ; for no outward indication testified that he ever had 

I have seen close- men—iron-visaged fel- 

chest, but then you guessed 

| from that very fact that there was inside ; proud sensitive men, 
who tried to wear a countenance like a % fon which now and 
then, by some accidental flash of the eye, you felt sure it was a mask, with 


the natural flesh and blood behind it; but I never in my life saw such a 
smooth, courteons, Ly po negation as Lord Erlistoua’s physioguomy 
uaintance, 

“ What do you think of him, Jean t” I said, when my father having re- 
turned late, | was free—tfree to settle myself in the usual corner, and 
watch Jean going about her usual evening’s ways, which she did not al- 
ter, nor seem to intend altering, for — on — She 
bowed when I introduced him to “ my ” was not 
noticed,—and something in her manner rather 
notice,—when we had com . And yet it often seemed, to me at least 
as if she, of the whole , looked most at ease, most natural, in 
beautiful rooms of Lythwaite Hall, 

“ What do you of him {” 
table, ending a 
much better to let 
country-fashion, in of 

“ What do I think ofhim !—wait a minute. 


John, leave the lamp there. 
Yes, I think him Gye 


ro very bandsome, and remarkably well dressed.” 


are jesting ” 

“Not at all. The latter quality is no mean one. Any man can dress 
like a dandy ; but it takes a man of some taste to dress like a gentle- 
man. 

* And his manners?” 

a + have — worse, and better.” 

“* My dear Jean, how can you judge? So elegant, so polite ; accus- 
tomed, as one might at once perceive, to the highest wockety.” ’ 

“ But, mother, Jean has been accustomed to society too. 


~ 


“1 was accustomed for six-and- years to my father’s.” She said 
this with pride, yet no unholy pride. saw the tremble on her lip, and 
hastened to talk of other things. 

Once in my life I saw Jean’s father. He was not a man ever to be for- 


gotten, even by a mere lad. Why he married into the Brown family, or 
whether the Emma Brown he chose had qualities in herself enough to 
make her his fit wife, and Jean’s mother, I never could learn. She died 
early. We never heard of either father or daughter,—save that occasion- 
ally we saw his name in newspapers and nes ; and my father would 
say, “ That’s surely poor Emma’s clever husband,””—till we heard of him 
one day in a newspaper obi Por rp teens bah J came ;. but 
by some means he had secured enough to leave Jean mistress of about 
fitty ayear. My father brought her home for a visit ; and then 
somehow we couldn’t part with her. This was all her history that I 


knew of. 
Of herself—she was a tall dark-haired girl. Lhe ae did not generally 
admire her, at least our sort of people ; t complexions, Puy figure, 
well set-off by gay dresses, were their notions of beauty. the Parthe- 
non Athene (I have a head of her, which I bought at an old-curiosity shop, 
on account of some turn of the brow and trick of the hair which reminded 
me of Jean),—if Athene herself were to at one of their parties in 
a light black silk-gown, a little white frill round her throat, and not arib- 
bon or jewel on neck, arm, or finger, they would doubtless have called 
oO cee a “rather plain young woman,” as I have heard Jean 
A“ young woman ” she decidedly was, not a girl. She had seen a good 
deal of the world, in London and e ; her character and manner 
were alike formed ; that is, if she could be said to have a “ manner,” when, 
under = circumstances, she was so simply and entirely yg 3 not al- 
ways same,—few le are, except ve reserv cophisti- 
cated, or the dull bat 1 all her various Posed she 
cared to be—berself. 


to 

There was no pretence about her ; no tendency to petty or police humi- 

lities. I think she knew she was not , and was rather amused by 
her so. I think, too, that, in a 

harmless womanly way, she took pleasure in her own classic 

large and noble,—her father’s features,—and in her father’s beautiful 


have po Pen Ry good at 
I describe her as she was to us 


as if it were a picture or statue, and 
was unconscious of it, with those “ level Sesting crate 4 
other thoughts—sometimes thoughts evidently 
hard life, you saw that; she had gone 
that too, at least some might ;—but so much 
not to be e ted from a young man like Lord 
“ How do think he is, Jane ?” 
* Who? Erlistoun ? Really one can hardly judge so speedily. 


But ‘ Burke ’ will inform us, Mrs. 
“I told you my dear, that 


was by no means a 





useless ” said 
ppd neti 
Here it is : 


my mother, 
cessity, the book 


over with no displeasure our 
some satirist calls “ British Bible.” 
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Nugent, Baroa Belistoun, Dear me, only twenty four ! just Charles's age ; 
younger than you, Jane,” 

* Yea,” 

Hore the subject of disoussion unwittingly ended it by opening the 
drawing-room door, looklag rather tired, but still listening with the blan- 
dest courtesy to every word of my father’s. Now my father’s talk was 
always worth listening to; but then, like most old mon, he had a trick 
of long-windedness ; and it is trying to have the wisest sayings and the 
bost of stories halfa-dogon times over, The young man turned, perhaps 
a little too quickly, to my mother, when she came to the resoue; and 
there wos just the slightest shade of personal interest, beyond his invart- 
ably polite interest in everything, when, among the long list of people | 
whom he “had not the honour of knowing,”—the élve of our friends, 
whom my mother had anxiously lavited to a dinner-party for his enter- 
talnment to-morrow,—she chanced to light on some whom he did know, | 
* Lady Belistoun’’ (my mother,’ he explained) © was acqualnted with 
the bishop and his lady; very nice people,” 

* Charming people!” (Ab, why so cestatic, good mother of mine, for | 
you had only dined there once. IE know?) And that sweet little niece of 
tholre,—she's not out yet though,—the heiress, Lady Emily Gage. You 
know her, of course t” 

* Lady Erlistoun does, Allow me; and here Lord Ertistoan rose in | 
8 languid manner to bring my mother’s cup to the teatable, Tt cost him 
some trouble, and her a thousand apologies ; bat Jean's eves had a spice 
of mischief in them as she looked on, 

* Don’t stir, Mark, A little exercise won't harm him, Let him do at | 
Rome as the Romans do,” | 

He stood by while she Aled the cup, made some slight remark or ac- 
knowledgment, and retired, Thea, in pot dearth of entertainment, and 
with a dead heavy atmosphere of restraint creeping over the room, he was 
get to whist with the pareats and Charlie Ul) bed-time, 

Joan and I contemplated the party in silenoe : my mother’s round, rosy, 
contented foe ; my father’s, rather coarse and hard-featured, but fall of | 
acutencess and power ; and between thom this elegant young man, whore | 
e to refinement waa ouly one remove from, and yet just clear of, po- | 
sitive effeminacy. } 

“1 wonder what on earth he came here for,” Jean sald meditatively, | 
* He must have had some very strong motive, or be sadly in want of no- | 
volty, before he" | 

No, cousin, you need not have hesitated; [ traced your involuntary 

t; [too was aware of what our house was and ite ways, also how 
they and we must necessarily appear to one so totally different from 
we as Lord Relixtoun, It is folly to diagulse an abstract truth ; I never 





do, it 


* Laoe what you would say, Joan before he came among auch Infe- 
rior folk as we are,—he, accustomed to the high breeding of fashionable 
lif That slow, list fuultiows manner of his, which T nes is fid- 
gs my poor mother beyond expression, is, 1 suppose, high breeding? 

ou know, 

“ No, Lam glad to say I do not know, Mark, you ought to be ashamed | 
of yourself” (and T was, seoing the indignant colour flushing all over her | 
doar face.) “1 do not know, and never mean to know, What have I to 
do with fashionable life? 1 know how good you are, all of you ; I love | 

ow. 





wate speak up, frank and warm, Surely you loved us, every one, 
a ®, 

After Lord Brlistoun had been lighted duly to repose, —and the great | 
eat nobleman in the land, as bis hostess privately avowed, need not have | 
desired a better furnished or handsomer chamber, we began to breathe, 
Of course we “ talked him over,’ as families will among themselves, 
and thank Heaven, with all our inorease of fortune, we had nover coased 
to be a family, Joan, stealing slowly into the place of the little daugh- 
tors who had diod, or else by the natural force of her character making a 
place for herself among ua, took her due share in the discussion, She 
gave full merit where merit was; but was severe and sarcastic upon 
Various smal! peouliaritios which had struck the fimily with unacknow- 





awe, namely, that wader-toned soft drawl, that languid avoidance 
of , ~~ R, that nimiai-piminal “0,” 


ld like to compel him for onoe into a good honest Raglish 
round ‘OQ’ of either pleasure or palin, Boy as he is, L wonder if he ls 
“ capable of either, or of the expromion of them, I wish he may 


“ Not altogether « kind wish, Jean,” 

Pes. it te,” abe waid, after a — _ ee — is better 
any pote ter elegant hypo- 

orlay h ie its culetonen.”” © se 

And then she turned laughingly to put hor arm round my mother’s | 
neok, and tell, of nothing, how twloe that day she had been ad- 
dressed iu the village aa" Mae Browns.” 

But no, Jean, you could never have beon my mother’s daughter, I saw 


of thought which made you distinct from all of ua, Perhaps know 
it, tach me you loved and respected. howe honourable Rrownes 
ro 1; and my thought had a truth in it, but was not the whole 
trath, “ after his kind" was the original law of things ; and that 
* like attracts like’’ is no less an absolute end never to-bolguered law 
But sometimes we decide too hastily, and with mere surfuce-judgment, 
upon what it is that constitutes aimilarity. | 


Lord Erlistoun spent a whole week at Lythwaite Hall, Why he did 
#0, or if he found any pleasure in it, we really could not tell, He de- 
ported himself y to all; went meekly with my mother to various 
solemn dinner-parties ; took his due share in our company-keeping in his 
honour; at other times he shot or fished with Charles,—Al om and 
Russell having van 


nay, even walked and talked amiably with me. | 
With Jean, who had leisure, and perhaps leas inclination to spend 
it in doing nothing, his association was confined to, “ Good morning, 


Miss Jane” (having discovered that her name was not Browne, but being 
too courteous or too idle to flad out what it was), and a brief, equally 
civil, and indifferent, “ Good morning, Lord Erlistoun,”’ 

He did not seem to take +y Bye in one of us more than another, 
if, Indeed, it was his habit to feel interest in any thing. The only occa- 
sional gleam visible in those soft, large, lazy eyes was once or twice over 
the post-bag, on getting an accidental letter or two: “ My mother’s let- 
ters,” as,—-once when my mother, in her homely way, ventured the sha- 
dow of a jost,—he replied, with such overwhelming bland dignity, that 
the dear lady was quenched for evermore. 
aan — eeved, it was a de in him to like—if he did 

ways , of wi we were not sure, but at aay rate to be i 
in—his mother’s letters. , “0-1 

We knew—from “ Burke” of course—who his mother was; a member 
of a noble, indeed, a ey yw family ; also from that most useful 
book, and from various things he himself let fall, that she had m: 

a somewhat dilapidated property through bis long minority faithta ly 
and well. Phere were some sisters; but he was the only son. 

“I think,” Jean observed, one night, when as usual, after he had gone 
to bed, the rest of us were sitting in committee upon him, making that 
domestic dissection, which, as I said before, families and friends will 
make,—and the only thing to mind, therefore, is to take care that it is 
made in good humour, justice, and charity,—“ I think much ought to 


be eaeiven an only son, 

next morning, during the en-walk, which by mutual consent 
had become a habit with my alae me,—we Relag henge the earli- 
ent risers in the household, —the subject was again referred to, 

Jean,” I said, “ if be 8 over another week,—and I think he will, 
for I heard him promise the Bi to come to that child’s party given 
Lady Emily Gage,—you really will have to take your tarn in amusing 
him. He hangs heavy on my mother’s hands cunetiees” 

“ Your poor dear mother!” half-amused, yet with a vexed air, at 
things which vexed me likewise occasionally ; but they were inevitable, 
and it was useless to notice them. “ Mark,’ she added seriously, “ if a 
young man of four-and-twenty, handsome, well-educated, and by no 
means stupid ; having been Lord Erlistoun from his school-days ; having | 
travelled a good deal, seen courtlife, common life,—who knows what | 
life '—at home and abroad ; bis owa master, possessing a good fortune, | 
together with a mother and sisters, whom he seems not to dislike,—though 
to love them, and own it, might be a display of feeling quite impossible ; 
—cousin, if euch a young man is not able to amuse himself, all | can say | 
is, = .. is a very t shame.” 

“I did not know you had reasoned so h, stron 
pe XA y much, and felt so ely, | 


* Not him ; but the simple right and wrong of the question, of which 
he is a mere illustration.” 


“ Yet you a) hi ically. Y 
onl } ioe tiene m categorically. You must have observed him 


* A little, One cannot live in the same house with thou 
Weng end forming some tu -* them.” orang hon — 
. 0 








you distike him, or hi poll gall high-bred manner, I mean ?”’ 
a the contrary, I like it; it is the external sign of those qualities 


them good wi mothers, good daugh  Tety phe BH 
m wives, aughters, live and easant in 
: eae dee tema foonghc as awkward and ill at rm An ot my than 
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the one or the other—I don’t know yet. If we oaly could break this | 
fine outside enamel and get at the real substance underneath, suppose | 
ing there is any.” | 

* Do you think there is?” 

“Lam not sure, Mark, do you understand me? I like reduement; I 
love it, in every thing and every body, It is really charmlag to me 
sometimes to hear Lori Erlistoun’s low-toned voice, and see his quict 
way of doing litule civilities, little kind tally to women, | 
give him credit for everything he is; and would not wish to see him | 


| lows, but more; [ would like to make a man of him,” 


* Hush! [ said; for she was too much ia earnest to notice, on the 
other side of the expalier, footsteps, also the top of a geatloman’s hat. 
“ "Tis himself; I think he heard you,” 

“ 1 think be did.’ Jane set her lips together, and held her head erect. 
Nevertheless she coloured, as was not unnatural ; still more dex ply. whea | 
at the path's end Lord Erlistoun crossed in front of us, Would he pass | 
ont No; he turned and bowed, 

* A fine day, You are walking early, Miss Jane,” with a steady gaze, 
though he too seemed to have had those “ hot cheeks’ which are to | 
trouble people who are talked of behind their backs, “ T have been steal- | 
ing your lilies of the valley ; may I restore some!” 

Livsurety keeping a few, and presenting her with the rest, with a mat- | 
ter-of-course air, as if it were a mere “ devoir,”’ a duty owed to her sex, 
he lifted his hat again, and sauntered on, 

* Joan, | am sure he heard.” 

© Lhope he did; it was the trath, and perhaps he does not often hear 
the trath; it may do him good,” 

That notion of “ doing good’’ to a person which women have—the best 
and sincerest women often most dangerously, “ Ab, Jean,” L thought 
to myself, * take care!" But facing their eyes, bent forward medita- 
tively as she walked,— those eyes, neither dowucast nor passionate, nel- 
ther a child's nor girl's, but a woman's, with a woman's steady heart, — 

felt ashamed to say of what I wished her to “ take care.” 

1 was absent in .— all day; but with hard travelling, managed 
to retura at night, We had a family-party,—a party of poor relations, 

poued a little, waiting our guest's possible departure, till at last my 
wther decided on its being postponed no longer, By © poor’ I mean not 
indigent, but loss wealthy and in a less honourable position than our: | 
selves; kindred whom in climbing up the ladder my father had passed 
one by one, and now stood to them in the eavied, yet perhaps un- 
enviable position of “ the great man of the family.” 

An odd heterogeneous gathering it was, as we were aware it would be, | 
‘ader preseat clroumstances, my mother had been seriously alarmed at 
the idea of its" Merey onus! what shall we do with Lord Erlistoun? 
What will Lord Brlistoun think of so-and-so!’ and my father had lnva- 
riably answered her with that dogged iron twist of the mouth which had 
helped him up to the top of the tree, and that merry twinkle of the little 
bright eyes which had kept some enjoyment for him when he got there, 

* Molly,""—he still called her Motly sometimos ia private," I don’t 





oare. 
So gee people came, I found them all in the drawing-room when 
I retw home, 


Heaven forbid I should be hard upon relations, even the dozens 
that, lying perdw during & man’s struggling days, spring up like mush- 
rooms every where apder bid feet in the summer of his prosperity ; and 
the scores, still worse and more trying, who, waable or anwilling to help 
themvel vos, expect always to be helped by somebody—him, of course ; 
who, wherever he goes, ollngs like a fringe of barre to bis coat-taila, not 
& whit the better or tor ln themselves for sticking there, and to the 
unhappy rich man neither an use nor an ornament, 
do his duty—even to these : my father always did, 

It was good to see him now and thea, on occasions like this, Ml his 
house with honest folk, who no doubt t weeks after In commenting 
injuriously on the grand ostablishment of * cousin Tom ;" to watoh him, 
and even my mother, gradually warm up into old acquaintanceships and 
old recollections, till at last the very tones and manners of eartior days 
would revive, and we would hear them both talking as broad Lancashire 
as any bod mount, 

They di k very broad-—these “ country-cousing ;" or, so it seemed 
to me to-night, | was accustomed to It pretty well in the way of business, 
and with men—but women! Aad then they dressed so showily, #0 taste- 
loasly ; those Liverpool ladies seemed so horribly afraid of being thought 
any thing less than © ladies,” and eo coavinced that the only travelling 
patent of ladyhood consisted of clothes, They pald great court to m 
mother; there was always aa admiring group of listealng gasers rou 
her ruddy velvet gown ; and she was pleasurably and amiably conscious 
of it too, dear soul! though perhaps just a thought too patronising, 
Bat with all her pleasantness, and the pains she took to amuse them, 
sony coum of SO Sameee ignored altogether, and then to stand a lit- 

ie 


awe of, my cousin Jean, 
Se egngwns la etn s ete 
mom 4 the incessant notes and chink of sovereigns! I was 


Let me give all credit to those 


et, let every man 


we were ourselves in ours, But when Jean crossed the room in her soft, 
rich, black dress; when Jean’s low tones struggled through that awful 
Babel of loud voloes, O, what a difference it was! And yet she came 
them too; her mother was a Brown, But nature itself had made her 
what she was; a creature distinct from these, and, as it seemed to me, 
from all other women in the world, 

Some one else saw it besides myself; other eyes traced her with slow 
observation across the room and back again, Once or twice when she 
was talking, | saw Lord Erlistoun quit the books of prints in which he | 
had taken refuge and listen, | 

Doubtless his lordship had spent a very dull day. My father, shrewd | 
and wise,—neither wishing to show off his titled acquaintance, nor think- 
ing a in mixing Ses classes against their 
will,—had desired that his guest ld be left entirely free to find his 
own level, and join in the society about him as much or as little as he | 
chose, Perhaps for their comfort, if not their sagacity, some of our good 
relations did not even know that the young man who sat so quietly aloof, 
and talked so little, was Nugent Baron Erlistoun. 

“ Ask him to play chess with ,” said Jean, passing me, towards the 
—y where some of the old fi had begged for ene of her old-fash- | 


jpued songs. 
g him ; so we soon sat down face to face to our | 





I had intended askin 
mimic battle. 

Let me do him justice, as I tried to do that evening. A finer face I | 
have never seen ; not a mean line init. Something eclectic even in his 
way of oe chessmen ; balancing over a pocr pawn, in doubtful 
choice, those white expanded fingers, laden with a ring that valued—l 
know in a business capacity the value of diamonds. Nay, his every ac- 
tion, down to his way of lounging back on the crimson-velvet chairs, had 
a freedom and repose—in addition to that last grace, entire unconscious- | 
ness—at once admirable and enviable. | 

Let me do myself justice now. I did not envy him. Physically, I 
might have done, a little: there are times when most men feel keenly 
nature's niggardliness ; but, spiritually, never. In any great moral bat- | 
tle,—as in this sham one we were fighting somewhat unequally, as I soon | 
saw,—I had an internal conviction which would be the victor, which 
would hold out toughest, strongest, and longest,—Lord Erlistoun or I. 

He lost, as I expected ; but replaced the men, seeming to make no ac- 
count of losing. 

*“ Do you like the game, Lord Erlistoun? To ew | chess, requires a 

n.” 


certain bard, mathematical, caloulatin gentitg of tos 
“Which I have not? Ve probaty. Nevertheless it amuses pour 
ve? 
another 





passer le temps. Your move, I ‘ 
+ He leaned back, and we began , keeping up the chess- 
players’ solemn silence, nor distracted even ‘ ean’s singing. | 
She rarely sang in public at Lythwaite, Either she disliked it, or her | 
taste in music was too “ old-fashioned for our elegant friends. Now it) 
struck home. People’s songs they were, with the people's life in | 
them; passionate or tender, merry or sad, but alwa: warm- 
— life. One felt rather sorry for those too to understaud | 
m. | 
“ You like music, Lord Erlistoun *”’ } 
“Yes. You should have heard Arnani last winter at La Scala. It | 
was very fine. | 
= I had rather hear an Bnglish or Scotch | 


‘My taste in music is low. 
ballad than a dozen operas.” 

* Chacun & son gott,”’ said Lord Erlistoun smiling. 

Jean burst out again, like a mavis from a tree-top, with another of 
those ditties made for all time—such as “ Huntingtower,” “ Robin 
Adair,” or “the Bonnie House o’ Airly.” To see her, to hear her, 
with her heart both in voice and i 
me. I could not play chess for it. Lord Erlistoun apparently could, for 


he won, Just as we were rising, Jean looked across at me merrily and | in 


style, and entirely free from 
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which a few have, and twiee as many imitate. His case may be either | mischievously, I know she did it out of pare mischief,—and began 


afresh — 
“*© billie, billie, bonnie billie, 
Wilt ye ae to the woods with me?! 
We'll ca’ our horse hame masterless, 
And gar them trow slain men are we.’ 
* Ono, O no, says Barlistoun,’ ” 
Lord Erlistoun looked up quickly ; Jean went on— 
“*O no, O no,’ says Barlistoan, 
* Por that’s a thing that mawnaa be ; 
Por | am «worn to Bothwell Hill, 
Where | maun either gae or dee,” 
The ballad continued, verse after verse, in a wild plaintive tune, about 
this young laird’s rising “ i’ the morn,” his 
“ Farewell father, and farewell mother 
And fare ye well, my sisters three ; 
And fare ye well, my Barlistoun, 
For thee again I'll never see.” 
And #0 on, ending, I think, with, 
“ Alang the brae, beyont the brig, 
© mony there lie cauld and still ; 
And lang we'll mourn, and sair we'll rae 
The bluidy battle o° Bothwell Hill,” 
The last line fell in a faint echo, as if the singer herself was touched by 
the sweet old . Lord Erlistoun rose, 

“ That ballad—I never heard it before; may T look at it!’ 

“ You cannot, uuluckily ; 1 sing it from memory.” 

‘Will you sing it again ft” 

“ Some time, but not to-night, I think,” 

Was Lord Brlistowa so surprised by belng refused any thing by any 
pa that - did not ask again? Nevertheless he still stood by the piano 

ing to her, 

“4 bluidy battle o° Bothwell Hill” There was hard fighting in the 
days of our forefathers, We live an easier life now,” 

“ Do you think sot 

“1 moan—let me help you with that musio-stand,—I mean, there is a 
difference between the men of to-day and the hero of your ballad; Alex- 
ander Gordon, of Barlistoun, I think you said!” 

* Certainly a difference” 

Lord Brlistoun was silent. 

Presently he made another attempt at coaversation. 

“T rather fancy | have a legitimate right in that pretty ballad of 
_ Our family is descended collaterally from those same Gordons of 
trlistoun,”’ 

Jean's attention was caught, “Ab, indeed? Rarlistoun near Dalry, , 

@ tall gray castle, among trees, in the bottom of a wide valley surrounded 
by low pastoral bills t’’ 

* You seem to know the place better than Ido myself, 
the fact that the first Lord Erlistoun chose to take his title from the old 
castle, | know very little of those remote Soottish ancestors of mine. I 
have been so much abroad ; have become so thoroughly a cosmopolite,”’ 

“ T perceive that,” 

“ Do you t” as if he wished to discover whether the perception was fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, “ You are interested, | see, in those days 
of gone-by romance, Yet [ thought you rather contommed old families!” 

fn, he had certainly overheard us this moruing—Jean felt he had, 
Her colour rose painfully ; bat sho was neither ashamed nor confused, 

“ Lwould be sorry to contema any — for being old ; or, on the other 
hand, to value any thing merely because it was old.” 

* You believe, then, there ie some little trath in the dootrine of race t” 

Tle said it, not without pride, but a pride too accustomed to ite pos 
seasions to heed either condemnation or justification, Jean answered with 
something of the same feeling, though drawn trom a different source, 

“ Thus far I do believe, that, seoing how fast races decline and families 
dwindle and die oot, whea a family has maintained itself notable above 
othors for centuries, the chances are that its members must have sufticient 
good qualities, and the whole race enough vitality, to keep it worthy of 
note,” 


In truth, save 


“ If so, oan it be a mean thing to respect one’s progenitors!’ 

“1 never sald that, Lord Briistoun, Any one who ever honoured a 
doar father can understand something of the delight of honouring distant 
forefathors—when they were deserving of honour, But,’’—and her great 
bright eyes flashed light and life enough to kindle a whole race,“ I 
think it far, far beneath the honour of a living man to go trading all his 
days —_ a ame Ao men’s dust,” - mn bis Rent 

*erhaps never in all Aw days, amc * peereases, his an 
princesses, his Paris atm a my bom Krlistoun seen a woman who 
spoke her mind oat, with all her sincerity, in this way. Evidently simply 
because it was her mind, without any reference or in- 


to, ’ 
terlocutora, He looked ry deal surprised, With some ou- 
coy ot amiaton, his eeu rote onthe dark glowing fae thea 
P 


her arrange her music. 
Dowglas, ay eae volume ; “‘Jean Dowglaa’ 
your pardon ; t—"’ 
B y name ? Yes; my father was Scotch. My mother’s name was 
rown,”’ 


Ay, Jean, lift your head ; speak up proudly of that poor a 
bold ple 


»” 


we 
Tbe, 


mother 
who had no “ gentle” blood, yet who left some of the jan en- 
ergy of us Brownes in you, to help you after she died, 

* Dowglas,” eco Lord Erlistoun, * Spelt, I see, with the w, as a 
very old branch of the Douglases still persists as is?” 

his was meant as a question utly ; but whether she belonged to 
that “ very old branch” or not, Jean did not vouchsafe to say, 

“Jean, too. Have I not always heard you called Jean!” 

“ My father called me Jean, Thank you. Do not trouble yourself any 
more with that music, pray.” 

She moved away, busied herself for the rest of the evening in en- 
tertaining the poor relations, I did not see her speak again to Lord Er- 
listoun, He sat in his arm-chair, ocoupied with his book of prints, till at 
length, finding some person worth talking to,—as doubtless every one 

resent was, if only one would discover the right key to unlock their 
warts and lives,—he began talking with a good will. 

When we all separated for the night, I noticed he held out his hand, 
which Jean had never touched before, iu a manner that made it impossi- 
ble for her to refuse it. 

“Good night, Miss Dowglas.” 

“ Good night, Lord Erlistoun.”’ 

se 


LITERARY STYLE. 
Continued. 


We now come to a school of writers of which the great Hierophant is 
Mr. Carlyle. He is, we believe, the first who introduced it into thie 
country, having imported it—or, at all events, many of its characteris 
tics—from Germany. We have already attempted to describe some of 
the features of German prose ; and with respect to the metapby: - 
ters in that language, we will only add what is wittily said by the 
Brothers Hare, in the (Fuesses at Truth, that “when the dry rot gets into 
the house of a German philosopher, his disciples pick up handfuls of the 
dust, and fancy it will serve instead of timber.” 

In Mr. Carlyle’s later style, the whole structure of his language is 
often in a state of contortion — 

The fire in the caverns of Atna conceal’d 
Still mantles unseen in its secret recess ; 
At length in a volume terrific reveal’d,— 
No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 

But it is not his natural manner. His Lafe of Schiller, one of his earliest 
works, is a well-written bi phy. composed in an . unaffected 
peculiar mannerism of his subsequent 


works. 

We will, without comment, give a few specimens of it, that our read- 
ers “yy judge of its merits tor themse Ives, 

In ae ee a of reform in the 
administrative ments in Downing-street, Mr. Carlyle says, 
* that to clean out the dead pedantries, unrealities, indolent, somnolent 
impotencies, and accumulated dung-mountains, there is the beginning of 
all practical good whatsoever ;”’ and that 
such mountains of pedant exuvie and obscene have accumulated 
in those the habitation of dolefyl ; old pa’ is, 
natural facts and essential functions of those establishments, have 
seen for these two hundred years $v Herculean men 
the virtues of ranning water, and with divine necessity of 
the clear pa’ ts and old ities ; who before no amount 
exuvia, no loudest shrieking of dolefel creatures ; who tremble 
themselves, like inane phan , and to leave their life as 
to the guano mountains, and not as a divine eternal protest 
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of 
only to bi 


them! 
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The following is taken from the pamphlet on Model Prisons :— 


ye unfortunates, sunk 
unutterable Pythous 


Christian Religion! In what words can I address you, 
the slushy ooze till the worship of mud-serpents, and 
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and poisonous slimy monstrosities, seems to you the worship of God? This is | 
the rotten carcass of Christianity ; this malodorous phosphorescence of post. | 
mortem sentimentatiam, © Heavens, from the Christianity of Oliver Cromwell, | 
wrestling in grim fight with Satan and his incarnate Blackguardisms, Hypocri- 
aies, Injustices, ann legion of haman and infernal angels, to that of eloquent Mr. | 
Hesperus Piddlestring denouncing capital panishments, and inculcating the be- 
nevolences on platforms, what a road have we travelled ! | 
' 


The career by which Members of Parliament become Prime Ministers 
is thus described in The New Downing-tret — | 

Poor wretches, their indastry is mob-worship, place-worship, parliamentary | 
intrigue, and the maltiple x art of toague-fence ; bung into that bad element, 
there they swim for decades long, throttling and wrestling one another accor 
ing to thelr streagth,—and the toughest or luckiest gets to land and becomes | 
Premier, A more entirely unbeautiful class of Premiers was never raked out of | 
the oove and set on high places, by any ingenuity of man. 

Hage inorganic England, nigh choked under the exuviwe of a thousand years, | 
and blindly sprawling amid Chartisms, ballet-boxes, prevenient graces, and 
bishops’ nightmares, must, as the preliminary and commencement of organisa 
tion, learn to breathe again,—get “ lungs” for herself again, as we defined it. 

Mr. Carlyle is of opinion that better times are in store for the Conti | 
nental nations :— 

All Sham: Authorities, and consequent Real: Anarchies based on universal saf- 
frage and the Gospel according to George Sand, being put away : and noble ac 
tion, heroic new developments of haman faculty and fattustry, and blessed fruit 
as of Paradise getting itself conquered from the waste battlestield of the chaotic 
elements, will once more, there as here, bein to show themselves, 

This, however, has not yet arrived: at least it had not in 1850, when 
the Latter-day Pamphlets were published >— 

At present, as was sald, while Red Repeblic bat clashes with foul Rarean: | 
racy ; and Nations sank in blind ignavia, demand a universal-suftrage Partia- 
meni to heal their wretehedness ; and wild Anarchy and Phallus Worship strug: | 
gle with Shan-Kingship and extinct or galvanised Catholiciam ; and ii the Cave 
of the Winds all manner of rotten waifs and wrecks are hurled against each | 
other,—our Roglish interest ia the coutroversy, however huge said controversy | 
grow, is quite tritting, 

The literature of the present day is deflned thus : 

Canaille of all the loud-sounding levities, and general winnowings of Chaos, } 
marching through the world in a most ominous manner; proclaiming, audibly if | 
you have ears: “ Twelfth hour of the Night; ancient graves yawning ; pale | 
clammy Paseyisms soreeching tn their winding sheets ; owls basy in the City re 
gions ; many goblins abroad! Awake ye living ; dream no more ; arise to judg. | 
went! Chace and Gehenna are broken loose : the Devil with his Bedlams must | 
be flung in chains again, and the Last of the Days is about to dawn!” Such is | 
literature to the reflective soul at this moment, | 

Although we have called Mr, Carlyle the hierophant of a school of 
style, we are not aware that he has many disciples ja this country amongst 
writers In prow, We ourselves have met with but few ia the course of 
our reading ; bat there is one author who has published a work in two 
volumes, called Mirwhem, a Life History, which le CGerlyle cartyrior, and 
which presents some excellent speelmens of the spasmodic manner, The | 
anonymous author is of course a hero-worshipper, and in this instance the | 
pet hero is Mirabean, whom he thus [ntrodaced to the reader's notice :— | 

In the dreary annals of that arid eighteenth century, he em asa bright 
oasis upon some wile Saharadesert ; as a glorious Geyserfountain bubbling | 
from the lone leelandic soil ; or as a resplendent scintillation gleaming from the | 
Diack lmmensities of night, 

Mirabeau, rising from such a wilderness of woe into the mighty man who out. | 
thundered his everlasting wordlanagic from the tribune of the French Assembly, | 
is one of the wonders of the world. | 

Of the spasmodic style, with certain modifications peouliar to himself, | 
Mr, Emerson, the Amerioan author, affords a conspionous example, His 
constant effort is to be smart, telling and epigrammatio, and he will | 
rather talk nonsense than not r to be witty and original, Thus, | 
ia his Ahgliod Thews he tells the world that ia Great Britian “a manufie- 
turer site down to dinner in a suit of clothes which was woo! on a sheep's | 
back at sunrise ;” that © the influence of Plato tinges the British genius, 
Their minds loved analogy ; were coguiaant of resemblances, and climb: | 
ers on the stairoase of waity 3” and that © it was a curious result in which 
the olvility and religion of Ragland for a thousand years ends, in deny- | 

morals and reducing the intellect to a saucepan.” As might be ex: | 
peoted, such a strainer after coxcombry of expression does not always | 
condesoond to be intelligible, as for instance tn the following passage :— | 

The necessities of mental stracture force all minds into a few categories, and | 
whore ce of the tricks of men makes Nemesis amiable, and builds altars | 
to the negative deity, the inevitable recoil is to heroism or the gallantry of the | 
private heart, which decks its immolation with glory, ia the unequal combat of 
will against fate. 

But to see the spasmodic style in all its glory and tion, we must 
refer our readers to the Leaves of Grass of a aa hs rv. Walter Whitman, 
of Brooklyn, New York, a work which, as one of his American critics 
says, is “ neither in rhyme nor blank verse, but in a sort of exeited prose 
broken into lines without any attempt at measure or regularity, and, as 
many readers will perhaps think, without  f idea of sense or reason.’’ 
Another critic describes it as“ an attempt of a live, naive, masculine, 
tenderly affectionate, vowdyish, contemplative, sensual, moral, suscepti- 
ble, onl inaasions person ;” and favours us with the following portrait of 
Mr, Walter Whitman himself * whom our Brooklynites know so well :"— 

Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his body perfect, free from taint } 
from top to toe, free for ever from headache and ¢. . full-blooded, six feet 

high, a good feeder, never once using medicine, drinking water only, . . . An 
oribable style evincing indifference and disdain, ample-limbed, weight a 
hundred and eighty-five pounds, age thirty-six years (1555,) never dressed in 
black, always dressed freely and clean in clothes, neck open, shirt collar 
flat and broad, countenance of | tran nt red, beard short and well 
mottled with white, hair like hay after it has been mowed in the field, and lies 

tossed and streaked, &c. Xe. 

After such a fascinating account, we regret that we have not space to 
do justice to Mr. Walter Whitman as he deserves, and can give our 

ers only a very faint idea of the merits in point of style of a work 
which is described in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine (New York) as “a mix- 
ture of Yankee transcendeatalism and New York rowdyism.” 

But Mr. Whitman shall speak for himself : 

1 loafe and invite my soul, 

] lean and loafe at my ease. 


} 


! 





+ Observing a spear of summer grass. 
Out of the dimness cagetn equals advance. . . Always substance increase, 
Always a knit of identity. . . . always distinction. . . . always a breed of life. 
What is man anyhow? What am I? and what are you? 

All | make as my own you shall offset it with your own, 

Else it were time lost listening to me. 

1 do not snivel that snivel the world over, 

That months are vacuums and the ground but wallow and filth 
That life is a suck and a sell, and nothing remains at the end 


‘put threadbare 
crape and tears. 


Watt Whitman an American, one of the roughs, a kosmos, 

Disorderly, tleshy, and sensual. . . . eating, drinking, and breeding ; 

No sentimentalist. . . . no stander above men and women, or apart from them. 
. ho more modest than immodest. 


I hear the trained seprano. . . . She convulses me like the climax of my love- 

gripe. 

The oheaten whirls me wider than Uranus flies, 

It wrenches unnameable ardours from my breast, 

It throbs me to gulps of the farthest down horror, 

Tt sails me. . . . [dab with bare feet.. . . they are licked by the indolent 
waves. 

J am exposed. . . . cut by the bitter and poisoned hail, 

ones amid honeyed morphine. . . . my windpipe squeezed in the fakes oi 


Set up again to feel the puzzle of puzzles, 
And we call Being. 
I depart as air. . . . I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 
1 eduse my flesh in eddies and drift it in lacy jags. 
Traly may Mr. Whitman say, 
I too am untranslatable, 
i sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world ;— 
and so, for the present, we leave him. 


It would be urpardonable, in an article which discusses the question of 
literary style, not to make mention of Mr. De Quincey, whom Dean Trench 

in that admirable little book, Hnglish, Past and Present, which we have prefixed 
to this article, calls “ the greatest living master of our English tongue.”” In 
this we entirely agree with him, and it is difficult for us to express how 
highly we think of Mr. De Quincey’s essays, whether as regards the 
subtlety of the thoughts or the charm of the tion. But the 
style is a peculiar one. One of its chief character is discursiveness. 
It reminds us sometimes of au old-fashioned rambling building, full of 
Spang RG Oe athe Or we may compare it to a 
piece of music, in which the original air is almost lost in the multiplicity 
of the variations. If you take a walk with De Quincey, you must not 


expect to be carried along a straight and beaten , but to wander 
through thickets and by-lanes, and to be brah Four dt 
tion by circuitous and -trodden paths. M may be allowed 


another thing. 
sight, when he is linked to the windings of the shore hy the towing-ropes of his | 





in describing a writer who is himself so largely and often so quaintly me- 
taphorical. Thus, speaking of the expletives of a W: ew 


aan Che Aoion. 


as an illusttation of the expletives of Plato, (curious juxtaposition !) he 
says: 

It is the balustrade which enables him to descend the stairs of conversation 
without falling overboard, 

With reference to M. Michelet’s work, Du Prétre, he tells us :— 

That book is a rhapsody of incoherence, But his History ef France is quite 

A man, in whatever craft he sails, cannot stretch away out of 

tory. 

Adverting to the necessity, according to the popular notioa in France, 
that Charles VI. should be orowned at Rheims, before his English com- 
petitor, to give him a lawful title to the throne, he says : 


Now that was to be a race for a coronation ; he that should win that race car 
ried the superstition of France along with him; he that should first be drawn 


| from the ovens of Rheims was under that superstition baked into a king. 


Again >— 

Up and down the writings of a philosopher will be detected hooks and eves, 
lurking more or less obscurely, that were fitted to inflbulate (or perhaps meant 
to infibulate him) into the great draperies and arras of the philosophical specu- 
lations hanging down to coming geuerations, 

Oh Cicero! my poor thoughtless Cleero! in all your shallow metaphysics, not 
once did vou give utterance to such a bounce as when you asserted that never 
did human reason say one thing and natare say another Tid the reader 
ever study the definemies of Kant? If not, he has read nothing, Now there 
he will have the pleasure of seeing a set of quadrilles or reels in which Ohl 
Mother Reason arauses herself by dancing to the right and left two variations of 


| Wank contradiction to old Mother Truth, beth variations being irrefragable, each 


variation contradicting the other, each contradicting the equatorial reality, and 
each alike (though past all denial) being a tie. 

St. Avstin in his confessions, and whenever he becomes peculiarly interesting, 
is apt to be impassioned and fervent to a degree which makes him break out of 
the proper pace of rhetoric, He is matched to trot, and is continually breaking 


into a gallop, 
Rat it would be a great mistake to suppose that Mr. De bce | 
udicrous 
No writer 


makes use of metaphor only, or even chiefly, in such semi: 
fashion as the above quotations might seem to indicate. 
knows better how to employ it appropriately to present to the mind's 


eye a beautiful image, while at the same time it firnishes a perfect ius: | 


tration of the subject. Take, for instance, the following exquisite pas 


sage, which is thrown carelessly into a note, as if the writer were | 
Ithy enough to cast away his Jewels, Speaking of the almost incredl- 


weal 
ble popularity of the De Jmitotione (Aris, he says : 

At that time the Bitte itself was a fountain of inspired trath everywhere 
sealed up; but a whisper ran through the western nations of Europe that the 
work of Thomas A Kempts contained some slender rivulets of truth, silently 
stealing away into light, from that interdioted fountain, 

But to appreciate the merits in point of style of this delightfal writer, 
he must be read, not in extracts, but continuously ; and we would refer 
those who wish to know how far the flexibility and power of the Baglish 
language ean be carried, to the edition of his collected works now lasu- 
ing from the press, 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Ruskin’s theories about painting and 
architecture, and whether ho is right or wrong in his worship of Turner, 
and his contempt of the Five Orders, it cannot be denied that he ts the 
master of a rich and redundant style, We remomber seeing it deseribed 
as “ terse, vigorous, and sparkling: but we think that epithets could 
hardly have been worse chosen, Such criticism reminds us of an anec 
dote told by Coleridge of himeelf, He was one day gazing in rapture at 
some waterfall in Scotland we think it was the Fall of Foyers-—and at 
& loss how to express bis admiration, when he heard somebody bebtad 
him exelaim 
* that is just the word I wanted.” “ Yes,’ replied the stranger, all un 
conselous of the happy propriety of his former epithet, “yes, It ts very 

nn 


Mr. Ruskin fs vigorous, no doubt, 
the tersencss and sparkle of Joremy Taylor or Radmund Burke, as ap 


those terms to the style of the author of Modern /inters, Tastead o! 
ing torso, it Is remarkably diffuse ; and if we were to deseribe it by a 


metaphor, we should speak of it as a vegetation that sometimes rans rlot | 


in its wild luxuriance, Indeed Mr, Rurkla’s fault {ts too 


t exube- 
rance of imagery, and too lavish a profusion of epithets, 


trayed into a conceit which seems to be borrowed from Mr, Dickens 


Thus he describes streamlets amongst the Alps, finding thelr way down 


to the turf, 


with quiet depth of clear water, furrowing among the grass blades, and looking 
tee their shadow, but presently emerging again tn little startled gushes 


laughing hurries, as if 
Sor them to get down the hill, 


And ho speaks of trees as if they were persons or cattle 


only b 
= 


crowding down together to drink at sweetest streams, climbing hand in hand 


among the difficult slopes, opening in sudden dances round the mossy Knolls 
gliding in grave procession over the heavenward ridges, 


Nut he often rises into a strala of noble eloquence—-the eloquence of a 


man who Is enthusiastic in his love of truth and beauty, both in nature 
and in art, and grand in bis scorn of whatever is false, 


In reading his works you always feel that you have todo with a man who 


is full of his subject and thoroughly in earnest, Every gg Mr, 
are 
yore of his heart's idolatry, and on them he lavishes the full power 


— knows his passion for the clouds and the mountains, 
the ol 


of bis imagination. He understands by the making of the firmament 


in 
the first chapter of Genesis, the ordinance of the clouds, and he describes 


them as 


going forth at their pleasure like the armies of the angels, and choosing their 
encampments upon the heights of the hills; no longer hurried downwards for 
ever, moving but to fall, nor lost in the lightless accumulation of the abyss, but 
oom 
of the farther infinite with a vestare of divers colours, a which the thre: = 
sees to 

shade, and all those visions of moaning winds 
glories of coloured robes and cloven ray, are but 

ri aetined and a of the 


covering the east and west with the waving of their wings, and robing the gl 

cerry and scarlet, and the embroideries flame. 
of fruitful shower and grateful 

and threatening thunders and 

to deepen in our hearts the 

simple words, “ Our Father, 


nd all 





a 
which art in heaven !” 


In the following passage how he pictures in theirjsublimity the awful 


character of some of the precipices of the Alps :— 


Dark in colour, robed with everlasting mourning, for ever tottering like i. 
r 


great fortress shaken by war, fearful as much in their weakness as the 
ngth, and yet gathered after every fall into darker frowns and unhamil 

threatening ; for ever — of comfort or 

ishing no root in their crevices, touched by no 





hue 


Greadful crumblin 
sound of living 
marmot’s 
hither and thither among their walls, unable to escape, and by the hiss 
torrents, and sometimes the shriek of a bird that flits near the face of 
sweeps frightened back from under their shadow into —T,. 
times, when the echo has fainted, and the wind has carried the 
he bird has vanished, and the mouldering 
little time—a brown moth, opening and shutting its wings upon a 
== the only thing that moves or feels in all the waste of 
darkening five thousand feet of the blue depth of heaven. 


of atom from atom in their eee eae 
or living tread, cheered neither by the kid's 


grain 


his 
affection :— 


The large a, the noble unsightliness of it ; the record of its years written 
so visibly yet without sign of weakness or decay : its stern wasteness and gloom, 


; its 


eaten away by the Channel winds, and overgrown with the bitter sea 
slates and tiles n and rent, and yet not falling ; its desert of 
fuil of bolts and holes and ugly fissures, and 


having no beauty, nor 
not, as are, useless 
but useful still, going the 
storm, rw 
dal youth: & tianshed end mstgee toaiveunes and , 
ing haman souls together underneath it ; the sound of its bells for prayer 
ling through its rents ; and the grey peak of it seen far across the sea, 
of the three that rise above the waste of 
house for life, and the belfry for labour, 


» pride nor grace ; yet 
and piteous, feebly or fondly 
its own daily work—as some old 


and praise. 


The worst-written passages that we have met in Mr. Ruskin’s works are 


those at the end of the third volume of the Modern Painters, where, abru 
ly starting off from the subject of landscape-painting, he plunges into the 


“How majestic!” “Thank you, Sir!” said Coleridge, | 


yyy | 


te indulges 
too much In rhetorical pomp, and now and then, but not often, is be- 


had remembered suddenly that the day was too 


oo elling, or base, 


healing from herb or flower, nour- 
life on buttress or ledge, 
but to the utmost desolate ; knowing no shaking of leaves in the wind nor of 

beside the stream,—no other motion but their own mortal shivering, the 
knowing no 
bleat nor the 
; haunted only by uninterrupted echoes from afar off, wandering 


stones are still for a 
weary precipice 


Nor do we think that Turner could have more vividly drawn with 
il than Mr. Raskin has described with his pen the ruined old tower 
of Calais Church, which, he says, he always contemplates with peculiar 


yet like a bare brown rock ; 

its careleasness of what any one thinks or feels about it, putting forth no claim, 

neither asking for pity, 

garrulous of better days ; 

, beaten 

is daily nets ; so it stands, with no complaint about 

massi serviceableness r 

rincigal 

surty sand and hillocked plead o> vs 
and this for patience 


question ef the war with Russia, and breaks out into a rhapsody as un- 


231 


| To show that the war has heen productive of good more that evil, he 
| appeals to those who have been by it bereaved of friends and relatives, 
j and tells us to ask their witness, and see if they will not reply “ that it is 
well with them and with theirs, and that they would not have it other- 
wise: — 

And this, act for pride—anot because the names of their lost ones will be record 
ed to all time not for this, bat because also they have felt that the spirit 
which has discerned them for eminence in sorrow—the helmed and sworded skele 
ton that rakes with its white flugers the sands of the Black Sea beach into grave- 
heap after grave-heap, washed by everlasting surf of tears—has been to them 
an angel of other things than agony ; that they have learned, with these hollow, 
undeceivable eyes of his, to see all the earth by the sunlight of death-beds ;—no 
inch-high stage for foolish griets and feigned pleasures ; no dream neither, as its 
dull moralists told them ;—anything but that ; a question chamber of trial by rack 
aud fire, irrevocable decision recording continually ; aad no sleep nor folding of 
‘hands among the demon-questioners , none among the angel-watchers—none 

among the men whe stand or fall beside those hosts of God, 
And again ;— 


Por if it be so, and the English nation could at the present period of its history 
be betrayed into a war such as this by the slipping of a wrong word into a proto- 
col, or bewitehed into wnerpected battle under The budding hallucinations of its 
saving senators, truly it is time for us to bear the penalty of our baseness, and 
learn, as the sleepless steel glaves close upon us, how to choose our governors more 
Wisely and ou? Ways more warily. 

If France and England fail not, 

The scarlet of the blood that has sealed this covenant will be poared along the 
elounds of a new Aurora, glorious in that Eastern heaven; for every sod af wreck 
Jed breaker round those ie precipices, the js shall clap their hands be 
tween the guarded mounts of the Procedngel ; and the spirits of those lost 
multitudes, crowned with the olive and rose among the laurel, shall haunt, 
satistiod, the willowy brooks and peaceful vales of Ragland, and glide triumphant 
by the poplar groves and suaned cateatee of Seine. 


The sentences here marked in italics are much too fine for our compre- 
| hension ; nor is it at all obvious why the spirits of the dead warriors ahould 
| be only “ satistied * when they haunt the vales of England, but “ trlumph- 
j ant’ when they gtide by the “ cotene of Seine,” he trath is, that the 

whole passage secms to us little more than a plece of glittering nonsense, 
and quite unworthy of an author of Mr, Ruskin’s power and repata- 
| tian,—( Tes artiele ritends onve greater sprtey than we anticipated ; but it will pos 


tively be brought to a close in owr next nmber.— Ad. Alb.) 
} 


oe 


CHRISTMAS AT UPTON MANOR. 


| ‘The days of the vear of grace 18). were drawing gently to their close ; 
| and on Christmas eve the air was still balmy, the wet grass still green in 
hue, faded and stained as it was, and the red berries seemed rather dulled 
| and swollen by the rain than bright and crisp with frost, A gentleman in 
} full hunting costume, mounted on a dark, bony, game-looking, thorough- 
| bred mare, of more weight and power than beauty, charged a small fence 
with as much glee as if he had been a boy, He was followed by his 
daughter, who cat her own handsome compact little charger in good style 
| as it performed the same feat discreetly and well, She was an wnoom- 
monly guileless, handsome, bovish-looking girl—emall, square, and yet 
undeniably clastic in the build; and her hair, worn tn the Jemne dare 
) style, which our glorious contralto Alboni patronises, had won for her the 

patronymic of © handsome Master Tuffael.”’ A small object was seen 
' busily fumbling at the fastenings of a wate, which a groom hastily anfas- 
| tened and threw open; and through it, with the diguity and composure 
of a king in a triamphal procession, slowly issued a small dark-eyed 
boy, seated on a very plemy Shetland pony, His kin was of the hue 
| whieh betokens birth tn some warmer climate, and his tiny hands tugged 
| steadily at the relay as he Lifted his great melancholy eyes to bis anole, 
Now, next to his daughter Georgie, who was to him as the apple of his 





as a man must be who thinks so /¢¥e Sir Mark Taiel loved his little nephew Patrick, Hix father had 
strongly, and expresses himself so forcibly ; but we might as well talk of 


been Sir Mark's favourite brother ; and when Colonel Tuffmel died in In. 
! dia, and Sir Mark was bimeelf left a widower, he offered his sister-in-law 
and her son (the future baronet) a home at Upton Manor; and the pre- 
| sence of her gentle face was a comfort to “ Master Tuffnel,” as well as to 
her father, 

“If you ride in that style, you will head the fleld, Patrick,” said 
Georgie, ; 

« Never mind, you'll lay back, save your charger, and surprise us all, 
my boy, I base 0 fellow,” coutlaued Sir Mark retlectively, “ who rode 
an uncommonly stubborn horse ; Stick-in-the-Mud we weed to call him, 
When Stick-in the-Mud went, nothing could stop him; and when be 
stopped, nothing could stir him, He a liar way of twisting his 
neck right round to stare at those fences he meant to take, and ta the 
{same way turning his free from those he intended to refuse, One 
Kilbam bad him out with these very hounds, and came to a wide dite 
with a neat little rasping fence on either side, Stick-in-the-Mud turned 
away his visage, and stood motionless like a } Over we all 
went, and left Kilham peanting away with his long spurs and bunting» 
whip; the horse standing like the statue in Don Giovanni, and its rider 
one of the infuriated imps, We had a run of balf-an-hour, then came 
to a cheek, and back again to the very same spot; and, if you'll be- 
lieve me, there was Stick-in-the-Mud, and there was Kilham, who had 
been thrashing away ever since, And he actually got the brash ; for 
the hounds killed a quarter of a mile lower down, The horse was 
quite fresh, though Kilham declared that flail exercise In a barn was 
a joke to that day’s work.” 

“Now, papa, we must pash on; indeed we must,” 

“ Yes, uncle,” rejoined Patrick, quam Sheltic in token of vigour 

“Impatience, Pat, is your great fault,” said Sir Mark; “ why, you 
leaped the fence just now, when we old people bungled half-an-hour at 
the gate.” 

Patrick looked up from one to the other, to be sure that he heard t, 
and then pondered deeply. No one can divine of what children are think- 
ing. He was possibly reviewing the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
Here they passed through a little glade, and then by @ plantation on to 
the moors, 

*O, these moors, papa,”’ said Georgie, “ I 
race we shall have, and no check—I hope 

The scene had its own style of — 
spread round. Mists were perpetuall ting about them, now cling- 
ing to their tops, and again letting black peaks cleave them, and 
wrapping only their base. The winter sun gave them colour and a 
white brightness, causing often a kind of m , and making them 
appear either far or near, In these lonely districts a cockney would 
have had poor chance. To the left lay two large tarns glittering in 
the sun, flanked by black fir-plantings. Ragged stone-walls intersected 
the moors, and the gray-stone huts of the shepherds were scattered thinly 
about. Nota living thing could you see save a few mountain-sheep ; and 
once a blackcock sprang up, wild and strong on the wing, with its hoarse 
ery. In the bogs. too, you might flash a snipe, which said “ beware” to 
man and horse. Were our riders were joined by a group of gentlemen 
bound on the same errand. Foremost was Lord Pountney, with his keen, 
intelligent, sharply cut features, and his smile, a little “fin.” He rode 
his three-hundred-guinea hunter, and his groom followed with one of 
equal value. Moulton of Moulton. the most inveterate rider of the lot, 
/ aod a man who was ae “ spilled” at every feace ; though, thanks 
not yet 





do so love them! What a 
Py) 
Many ranges of black hills 


}to a hard head, he n carried home dead. Andrew Oak- 
lands, a fat little gentleman, thrust rather than placed into his white lea- 
thers, with fun and bonhomie written parm | on every feature. A most 
open-handed squire the poor people called him. Then Mr. Cecil Gage, a 
handsome wora-out-looking man, with lines of bitterness and care 
scored indelibly on his paysiognomy. He had been somewhat of a fail- 
ure in life ; he had missed winning the woman he had loved, and 
omitted to keep the woman he . He wae a divoreé; he was 
without an heir, and people said also without a religion. Mortgaged 
acres, a slightly-damaged reputation, a jaded spirit, and the memories 
of a wasted life, were the laurels on which he had, to repose. 

Wasted !—that word has a peculiar dreariness about it. It is worse 
than loss; for we may believe, and comfort ourselves with the belief, 
that what we lose others may find; but “ wasted” means that which 
has gone un « A wasted life!” 
that phrase eq and significance. 

Captain Charlie Vardun rode by Gage. He looked, and perhaps 
was, one of the most thorough-bred fops that ever stood ; and yet it is 
to be presumed from his honours won in the East, that he was one of 
“the Duke’s puppies who fought well.” He was clothed, as far as the 
lower part of his face was concerned, in a chestnut-coloured beard 
extraordinary size; bis head was shorn as nearly bare as may be. 
—— yew tg eyes, a long slender person, with almost a woman's 
bh and t, 


g 








expected as it is extravagant. And yet we are not sure that Mr. Ruskin were his chief points; and for the rest, he seemed 

not intend this to be the most carefully composed of the | steeped in a languor and ance so excessive, that he gave you 
book. It is obviously an ambitious atten Se met eee trated | the idea he was either expi of fatigue, or intended doing 80 as 
perhaps after taking a rather strong dose of le, whom Mr. Ruskin tells |soon as it was to be done without annoying the com . Lastly 
us he reads so constantly that, without wilfully setting himself to imi-|came up a fussy, pompous, florid gentleman—Ch: Ridding— 
tate him, he finds himself perpetually falling into bis modes of expres- | the noows homo in those parts; and rather behind him, # young tenant- 
sion. farmer in scarlet, who was, and looked as if he was, more half- 





_——_——- ——— —_——————— 


ashamed of bis costume, Sir Mark's quick eye caught it directly, and | 


he lnwardly determined to touch him up on the subject 





jumped off to open a gate ; the horses poured through ; and through the 
mpatience of the hunters, his own horse broke his bridle and cantered | 


“ Woll, Sir Mark, and how are the covers, aud where are we to find | of Goorgle was good-natured, and as she was lucky, caught the animal | 
nan nel 


a fox!” 


Have you caught those poachers yet your mon were afer! 
“Not up to ten this morning,” said Oaklands, 
“They deserve a month, at least,” sald Sir Mark, 
“I'm not one of her amy of the peace,” observed Gage. 
“T have never been anything hal 


labour, if T had the committing of them,” 

“By the way," sald Sir Mark, “my shepherd tells me he found a 
dead fox in the low plantation.” (Savage murmurs of © shame,”’)  * 
would rather a man forged my name than killed imy foxes,” sald he 
decisively, 

Omnes in choras, * 80 would I."" 


* But, permit me, gentlemen, to observe,” ald the now Aomo, “ for- | 


gery ie a very serious crime in—in a commercial point of view,” 


He turned very red after he had sald this, Lord Pountney turned and | fow minutes after, and the rest rode up, 


regarded him with an air of the utmost surprise, 
* A serious orime, no doubt, sir,’ sald Sir Mark good naturedly, 


“And uncommonly on the tnoreage,” put in Oaklands, in the broad | 


Sootoh accent with which he delighted to regale his friends, 


* But to kill a fox,” continued Sir Mark, “ embraces many crimes, Tt) 
is first, Wanton destruction; it is also theft, making away with another | 
man’s goods; burglary, entering by force into another man’s domain” | 
(for Sir Mark was not wiser in the deflaitions of the law than other couns | ley breath, and the eky was overcast with adun gloom, They lit their 


“There are two, Oaklands, they tell me, la the cover by the birehes. | 


Bios year eyes! You know what I mean,” muttered the enraged 


| = the departing troo 


#0 respectable—or stupid,” he added | 
sotto voor ; “ but Txhould give every man of them three moaths and hard | 


is 
ake your horse, wil sald Georgie, “ and spare our 7 4”? 

Will was taken aback ; but no time for thanks, They gained a black | 
summit, and before them lay a deep descent of broken rock and slaty | 
stones, Several gentlemen jumped off and ran down, leading thelr 
horses, Andrew Oaklands tore past like an lafuriated man, his mare | 
with her head well down and bit ia her teeth, 

“Stop man ; wet off; you'll be killed! shouted Sir Mark, | 

“ Heoh, man, | canna’ stop!’ roared Andrew ; and down be went at a) 
terrible pace, 

The hounds were fast leaving them, when the stone-wall before men- 
tioned came in sight. What was that littl: object? A miniature man 
and horse, like the demons from the trapdoors, rose composedly out of | 
the ground, and joined the now solitary ee ; and when they killed a 

ittle Patrick had dismounted, 
and was standing, pale and determined, among the nolsy animals, ready 
with his tip to the hunteman, and modestly demanding the brush. 

“ Are we to have another ran, Sle Mark!’ asked the hunteman, © It 
will be our last for a time, I think ; I fancy a frost ls ulgh.”’ 

“ Do, papa,”’ urged Georgie, 

* With ‘alli heart,”’ answered her father, | 

The wind had changed, and now blew steadily from the north with an 


. : | 

try magistrates ;) “and murder, taking away forcibly and cruelly a lite | cigars, and rode leisurely oo, Poor little Patrick came tn for his full 
4 ao _ seve : . | share of chatting and joking respecting bis mode of saving his horse and. 

| stoaling a march, His pony’s mettle was now well up, as ite firey eye | 


you cannot give back, 
© But,” weged the noow Aome, “if you kill the fox sooner or later, I do 
not awe —"' 


it without notice—notioe and fair play--O, but it's not like a Christian or 
& gontioman,” 

* Fellows forge everythin , though, now-a-days—the Crystal Palace, 
and all sorta of things,” sald Moulton, who could not entertain more than 
one idea at a time, and was of a recurring tendenoy, 

“No one will ever forge a marriage-licenae,”’ sald Gago, 

* Tew all the curse of education,” sald Sir Mark; “ if people could not 
write, they would be saved the ticular temptation—"’ 

“Of signing LO U's,” put in Vardun, 

* It is considered a gentoo! vice,” aald Lord Pountney, 

* And an easy one,” added Vardun, “By Jove! I've often thought I 
would turn forger, but for the horrid trouble they seem to have when they 
run for it at baat,” 


| and steady pull at the bridle evinced, He would not 
“Phat le not the polnt,” sald Oaklands; “we give it law, But to kill! time, 


| 


was some t 


left behind this 


Poor little Pat! there was more ill-luck in store for him than he dreamt 
of. A wide sort of fosse came into sight, on the other side of which was | 
some twenty acres of uncultivated stony-looking ground, The little boy | 

Rinty yards in advance, and being ia an emulous state of mind, | 


| crammed his pony gallantly at it, while the gentlemen were chatting to | 


each other in a desultory manner, Both one and the other lost their ba- | 
lance ; the pony turned fairly over in the stream, and its rider rolled off | 
its back: one minute more, and the animal struggled out; but poor lit-| 


| tle Patrick's log was fast in the atirrup-iron, A sharp short ery broke | 


from Sir Mark, as the pony, now unmanageable from fear, plunged on, | 


| diveoting all its efforts to rid itself of the little unfortunate object that 
| was hanging head downward to itaside. Georgie, with cheeks like ashes, 


| 


pointed mutely, and then dashed forward——not before Charlie Vardun 


“ You speak lows Tike a man than any one here,” said Georgle Tuffnel | though, Bravo, Charli! where is your dolee far niente now, The boy | 
in a low voloe to Captain Vardun, © Lt needs me to remember that you | curled his little back, trying to lift, his head off the stones, while with | 
| one hand he made a vain free at the bridle, A rasping drag, during 


wear a coat and bat, or | ehould forget the fact,” she continued as an la- 
aon colour mounted, 


| which every one set the 


r teeth and held their breath; then another 


le reined in his horse close to her side, and sald in an undertone, “ I've | plunge, and his head dashed on the ground with terrible violence ; then | 
been neither lazy nor backward In ranning after you, Georgie ; and la the | a bound off all four logs, and that little white face was momentarily 


oaly wine I ever yet pursued with my whole, | have received my first 
A faint expression of embarrassment and ponitertoe fitted across her 
faoe, 


“Because your affvetion of indolence is a perpetual irritation to me, 


You were in the Balaclava charge, or I might feel tempted to put you | Ul it bent again, 


dawn at your own estimate ; and then I should woarooly let you ride by 


aide. 
"Charlie opened his large blue eyes. © assure, Georgie, that charge | Then he hurled himself off on to the ground in front of the animal; and 


= made by me simply because it was too much trouble to pull up my 
oree,”” 

She looked hurt. 

* Ah, Georgie, what la it you want me to become? A windmill, with 
my arms perpetually pay hw air; or an eight-day cloek, that on 
for seven — in the clear delight of having done #0 much work in each 
aiaets, ont jooks forward with rapture to the being wound up and fresh 


“ T would have you become something I might be proud to know, in- 
stead of’ 


She stopped short, and lashed her horse forward, Even if the young 
lady gad wished it,—and apparently ehe did not,—no more private con- 
coukl have taken place; for they were by the cover-side, and 

all were the qut vive. 
Patrick dismounted with much caution, and fully tightened his 


saddle girthe then, rejecting the assistance of the groom, he suc- 
ooeded nm holstn his emall person up again, 

Mark! There ix the view halloo! and the fox is away, Strangely 
engage. It la Vardan who Is first ov the hounds, 

“ * book,” roared & = ne I. pet oe Lae 2 “0, 
captain, keep your young } Miss Georgie ts the 
most discreet caer | she disna’ barry the hounds or override the 





poont,”’ 

Thie wae with a mingled glance of reproach and scorn at the captain, 
Chariie flushed all over his foe up to his hairroots; he felt found out, 
Georgle smiled domurely, Now for it; with teeth hard vet, hats jammed 
down, and sitting well down ta the aaddle, away Gee galloped, at first 
on masse, and thea tailing off into qroups Reneath oe pret heather lay 
many & deep rut and treacherous hole, as was testified by the uneven 


ree of the riders, 

* Mind, Goorgle, there's a bog there,” eald Sir Mark, “Now, Pat 
well done |’ aa the little Sheltie cleared It in desperation of fear, They 
poured dowa @ steep ravine, and charge the rooky stream at the foot, and 
up the broken growad on the other side, Arriving somewhat blown at 
the ton) a stone-wall atretohed before them, Bach horse was pul: 
led well together, and they went over, la one fashion or other, 

“ Some one down!’ 

* Who ta ity” 

© Only Moulton of Moulton,” 

Again the ory of the hounda ie heard, this time wafted softly in the die 
tance, Another tearing race, Moulton ceacing it by some twenty yarda, 
Thon a sudden bend, and a large freshly-out olay ditoh stopped the way, 
Moulton came down again, left the impression of his head and foe in the 
olay on the opposite bank, remeunted and roudded away, 

* Where's Patt’ demanded Sir Mark, 
tad iT) ee hollow, on the other #ide of the wall,” answered Goorgle, ready 

aug, 

They came to the ditoh, 

© That's Moulion’s countenance, I swear !'’ exolalmed Sir Mark, eye- 
Ing the ovat of that young gentleman's features grimly ws he quate 

" Nady atop to look at it, the pace la too good,” sald Charlie Vardun, as 


Co a dashing spring over, 
Vresently they cremnd # break of low country, and a thick well-grown 
presented ite defylng height, Oaklands rode at it, and into it; 
and unable to advance either out or in, there he staid foundering, 

* Don’t seratoh your boots so there,” sald Vardun, standing up in his 
stirrups and laughing, * but get out, there's a good fellow; you're filing 
the only gap in the ee 

“ Get me out,’ sald the little man imploringly, 

* Do you mean it, Oaklands, then here goes,” and Sir Mark rode his 

— mare at his friead in such a guise that they all orashed through 

r. 


t 

* Thank you kindly,” said Oaklands, as he ed himeelfup ; “ never 
@ friend would have ene that but you,” - F 

* Some one’s come to grief in that pond,” said Vardun ; “ he'll be 
drowned to a certainty.” 

“ Then here we are, in at the death,” sneered Gage. 

The young farmer was laid in at that instant, in a position favourable 
for examining the | Good-natured Sir Mark stopped to lend him a 
helping haad, and pull him on to his legs. 

“Who's your tailor, George’ he inquired, glancing at the gaudy 
soarlet coat and adornments, Then, seeing shame-smitten face 
of the young rustic, “ Never mind ; come out in your old frock-coat 
and t Better luck next time, George ; and Sir Mark galloped away. 

At last the soent was lost, the hounds came to fault; and a much-di- 
minished fleld of riders, with flushed excited faces, and horses lathered 
and panting, stood in a circle while the huntsman made a fresh cast, Var- 
dun looked half-mad, and Georgie stole little glances at him, thinking, 
perhaps, that he was not so very idle, after all. The nowus homo bad va- 
uished altogether, To let our readers into a seeret, he had missed the 
honnds rather soon in the day, took to a bridle-road, and seeing a ragged 
boy, be demanded, “ Which way have the hounds gone, my good man f” 

“ If L had been on yon big os, it is not I would have ae that ques 
tion of yes,” was the avewer of the illmannered youth, So novus 
trotted home in wrath, 

But to retura, 

“ They're on it,” yelled the old huntsman, “ Good, Venus; she'll find 
him yet, Back to the moors; he's away to the glen again.” 

Onoe more they settled themselves to thelrework, The second whip 


T 


] 








turned with its imploring drawa look to those who were hurrying after, 
he pony bent round its tery eye, and faced its enemy, as if to take aim | 
for one powerfal kick which should set it free, It stopped one second as) 
it planted its fore legs vengefully on the ground ; but a strong hand had | 
on of the relas, and was com: ng the bit against its jaws un- | 

| 


Charlie Vardun had spurred on, and was now side by side, banging | 
from his horse eo low that his bare head was even with the pony’s mouth, | 





with one hand he slipped the stirrup-leather, while with the other he ri- 
voted the pony’s head to the spot, But the impetus was too great, and | 
Vardun and pony rolled over together, Sir Mark was first up. | 

“My God!” he said, “is my boy killed? What shall | say to his) 
mother!” 

Tenderly as a woman could have done it they raised the poor child, 

“ Brandy!’ Fortunately fox-hunters carry 
tiny colourless face flushed, and the large eyes opened. 

a not much hurt, uncle,’ was utterance of his childish 
voloe, 

Poor Georgie burst into tears, and Sir Mark gulped down a choking | 
sensation in bis throat, 

“ You will do, my man,’* said Oaklands approvingly ; “ and now put | 
him into a basket, and we'll take him home, 

The little group proceeded on their road, 

“ Charlie, my boy, you have a couple of ribs staved in at the least,” 
said Oaklands cheerfully, 

Vardun made a wry fice i he was leading his horse by Georgie’s side. | 
Presently, “ Georgie, have | been industrious enough to-day! Vl never | 
be idle any more,” 

One or two large tears fell as she bent her head low down ; so low in- 
deed, that for one instant that enormous beard bid more than I consi- 
der it fair to report, 

In wight of the manor, five men were waiting, —two determined-looking | 
follows handouffed, an ill-rained old man, and a couple of gamekeepers. 

One of the latter stepped forward and touched bis hat, “ Please, Sir) 
Mark, we've got the chap that killed the fox ; and likewise the two poach- | 
ors vir, We hada lows fight, too, for it,” } 

Oaklands Sir Mark exchanged glances; they both knew what) 
ewoh was thinking, Then Sir Mark walked towards the men, who | 
eyed bim with detlanoe, 

* Tomorrow will be Christmas Day, my men, and God forbid that the | 
mercy which I have thisday received should not be shown to others, as far 
ae tT can do it, Go home, my men, and if you will, thank God for me 
that my boy la epared, and that my alster Is not a childless mother, Let) 
them have Ubristmas cheer without stint,” he added to those around ; 
© and thelr wives and ewoethearts, If they have any, 1 wish every oue 
to have aa glad a heart ae T have this day,” 

* It's well done,” ald Vardan ta an undertone to Oaklands, “ If we 
don't relax our gam>laws, we must enlarge our prisons,” 

Little Patrick wae laid in his mother’s arma, looking almost himeelf | 
again; and that night there was great cheer at the manor, Sir Mark's) 
orders being that none should be turned away; and certain suspected | 
characters found themeelves warmed and filled ln such fashion as greatly | 
to open their hearts, 

. . 





Snow foll heavily that night; and on Christmas morning the earth was 
softly clothed with ite milken eplendour, Did she wear the corement of | 
the dying year, or was it white bridal garment of the new onet A fow! 
flakes were etill falling with thelr nolseless =. fluttering reluctantly | 
from heaven to earth, Yet from earth that white vapour rose, and to! 
earth it must return; and not Ul it shall have dissolved to tears ia “| 





arma shall it be free to exhale back to its home in the skies, 

The gray tower looked down from its height, steadfast and grim, Re. | 
neath its ow many generations had gone down to dust, father and) 
son, mother and babe, laid together in the sleep that knows neither dream 
nor waking, They had died In the faith ed down from one to the 
other, which had been strong eno to bear so many uadoubting and 
fearless to the shadowy valley ; the spirit of hope seemed to ) 
round their graves, knot of men, old and young, stood in the ample 
porch, clad in their best, 

“ So Master Patrick is better,” said one; “ I heard all bis brains were 
scattered on the Twenty Acres,” 

“ Now't o’t sort,” rejoined a young man; “ but it was a carious 
chance. It was through the captain it wasn’t so, though. I was there, 
and saw it all,” 

“ Well,” said an old weather-beaten man, “ it would have been the 
blackest Christmas Day we've had if that had come to ” 





pass, 
* And you say Sir Mark has let off Poacher Giles and Big Ben t” 
“ Ay, that bas he,”’ answered the under-keeper; * and main sorry I 


am, so much trouble as we've had. But let me catch ‘em at their tricks 
again,’’ he said threateningty. 

* Shame, lad!” said the old man, “ Sir Mark has forgiven them be- 
cause he would let them have what Heaven has given him,—a glad, 
Christmas,—and not leave their wives with sore and ving and shame-— 
wrung hearts; and are you going to brew up k blood on this 

t Shame on you, boy!” 
he young man was silenced. 
Just then Sir Mark passed through among them, his sister leaning on | 


ah 
; his arm; and holding his other hand, still with his infinite dignity of de- | 


meanour, was Patrick, his little white face attuned to the solemnity of | 
the occasion, and a broad black bandage covering one temple. Captain | 
Charlie Vardun and Georgie Tuffnel followed. She looked less like 
* handsome Master Tuffnel” than she did. Something more shy and wo-| 
— had stolen over ber manner, And as for Charlie, he looked too 
proud and nappy to be lazy. 

Then the spirit of — and good-will, which eighteen bundred | 
before was heralded heaven to our world, was aguin breathed a) 


; and before long the | = 


| some hours on land at the house of a felend, the vessel 


heart; and beneath that holy roof all dleoord was for that season b . 
And fox-banter and fox-trapper, gamekeeper and poacher, knelt side by 
side without enmity, 

And #o they kept the Christmas at Upton Manor, 


——— 


CAPTAIN DODD AT SEA. 


Tn the year 1813, there was launched upon the Clyde a vessel, whose 
name, when the history of ocean steam-navigation comes to be written, 
will be honourably remembered in connection with the first steam-voy- 
age upon British seas, This vessel was the Argyle, a packet of seventy 
tons’ register, measuring In hor keel seventy-nine feet, with sixteen feet 
of beam, and fitted with engines of fourteen horse-power, and paddle- 
wheels of nine feet in diameter. She had two cabins—one in the fore- 
castle, the other in the stern, In her waist was the engine, with the 
boiler on the starboard side, and the cylinder and fly-wheel on the lar- 


| board. Her smoke was carried off by a funnel, which also did daty as a 


mast, and was rigged with a large square sail, A gallery, upon which 
the cabin-windows od, presetes on each side so as to form a contina- 
ous deck, Interrupted only by the paddle-boxe*—an arrangement which 
had the furthur efeot of making the vessel | larger than she re 
was, On the outside of tf gallery, eighteen large port-holes were paint 
ed, which, with the two she Fisplayed upon her stera, made the A 


, look so formidable to those to whom a steamer was a novelty, that it was 


stated in a Committee of the House of Commons by several naval officers 
that, if they had met her at sea, they would have endeavoured to recon- 
noitre before aitempting to bring her to, 

The packet, such as we have described her, had been plying for a year 
between Glasgow and Groenock, when sho was purchased by a London 
com with the intention of running her between that city and Mar 
gate, But a serious difficulty had first to be overcome, It was neces 

to bring her round by sea from the Clyde to the Thames; and, aot 
wit ing the success which had six years before attended the enter- 
prise of Stevens of Hoboken in navigating a steamer from the Hudson 
to the Deleware, it was the general opinion of nautical men that vessels 
of the new construction were anfitted to brave the open sea, There was 

in London @ man of the name of Dodd, who had served in the navy, 
had afterwards distinguished himeelfas an engineer and architect," and 
who finally driven by misfortunes to lntemperance, almost literally died 
in the atroets a beggar. To him the task was intrusted, Dodd accord- 
ingly arrived in Glaagow in April 1815, and with a crew of eight persons 

& mate, an eng.neer, a stoker, four seamen and a cabin-boy, boldly pat 
to sea about the middle of May, His voyage at first was far from 
clous, The weather was stormy, the sea ran high In the strait which 
separates Scotland from Ireland, and, either through ignorance or - 
= the pilot during the night altered the course of the vessel, so 
they ran a great risk of being wrecked. Dodd tells us that he had given 
orders that the #teamer should be steered so as to gain the Irish coast by 


morning ; but at break of y a heavy gale was blowing; and it was. 
a 


discovered that, instead of being off the coast of Ireland, they were within 
halfal © of a lee-shore, rock-bound, about two miles to the north of 
Port Patrick. To attempt to beat off, in the teeth of the gale, by the 
united power of steam and sails, Dodd found to be impossible, Depend- 
ing, therefore, entirely on the efficiency of his engine, he laid the vessel's 
head directly to windward, and ordered the log to be kept constantly 
going, The ~ succeeded, veasel began slowly to clear the shore, 

‘ing direct in the wind’s eye at the rate of something more than three 

nots an hour, Having thus acquired a sufficient offing, he bore away 
for Loch ayes, and gained the Irish coast, On the 24th of May he en 
tered the Liffey, being firmly of opinion that no other power than that 
of steam could have saved the vessel from destruction. 

We have hitherto followed the account of the voyage as published a J 
Dodd himself in the Morning Chronele of June 15, 1815, and as afte 
embodied in his evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
Henceforth, however, in recounting the farther fortunes of the adventurers, 


| we shall avail ourselves, in preference, of the equally entheatie, bat far 


ore pic ue narrative of Mr. Weld, the secretary and historian of 
the Royal ety, by whom Dodd was accidentally joined in Dublin, 
The following extract from that gentleman's journal at once exhibits his 
reasons for embarking in the enterprise, and ribes — ‘plesslngly the 
excitement caused in the Lrish capital by the arrival Thames, a 
Dodd, before leaving Glasgow, had re-christened the Argyle: 

“ On the 25th May 1815, I heard by accident that a steam-vessel had 
arrived at Dublin. I immediately went to see her, and found her on the 
point of starting with a number of curious visitors upon an experimental 
trip in the bay, I was so much pleased with all that I saw and heard 
conoerning her, that, having previously intended to proceed to London, 
I determined to request Captain Dodd to receive me as a passenger, and 
to be permitted to cocmpeer him throu tthe voyage. He at once 
consented \Y— my wife having resolved on sharing the dangers of the 
voyage with me, we proceeded to make arrangements for our departare’’ 

ements which, we may add parenthetically, comprehended all 
and bb! more than would now be required for a voyage to Ameriea, 
“On the 28th of May, being Sunday, we left the Liffey at noon, Many 
pervons embarked with us from curiosity, but only to cross the bay as far 
as Dunleary (now Kin a where they landed, Unfortunately the eea 
was very rough, whic oned the most violent sea-sickness 
the passengers, Several naval officers were on board, who were unani+ 
mous in declaring it to be their firm opinion that the veasel could not 
live song a heavy and that there would be mach danger In ventar 
lng far from shore, | deemed It be. inform my wife of this opinion ; 
but, although she suffered greatly soa sickness, sho perel in her 
Intention of accompanying me; and that evening, after having passed 
pat to sea, we be 
ing the only ey The shore was covered with several thousands 
of apeotatore, who © and wished usa a voyage,” 
sea was comparatively calm as the vessel steamed luto the Bay of 
Dalkey, and the ngere calculated on a pleasant voyage during the 
night ; but when berond the shelter of the coast, they found it 10 be ne 
rough as ever, “The motion of the vexsel differed casentially from that 
of a salling-vessel ; the action of the wheels on the water at each side 
prevented her rolling, The most disagreeable movement was felt when 
the waves struck the vessel on the beam; but even then, her pecullar 
construction was advantageous, for the coverings which enclored the 
wheels acted as buoys, and contributed to keep the verse! afloat, On 
such occasions, the noise produced by the sudden compression of the alr 
within the wheel-boxes waa frighiful. After having sus'ained a conews 
sion on one aide, a second waa generally felt on the other by a sort of re- 
action, and a third, but much more feeble, succeeded, after which the 
vousel preserved a regular motion for several minutes, I do not recol- 
leot ever experiencing more than three of these concussions in rapid sue- 
cosslon, and their lavarlable effect was to terminate the rolling motion, 
which sometimes lasts a long time in sailing-vesela, It cman denied 
that the concussions occasioned temporary alarm, accompanied as they 
were by the noise which has been mentioned, and by the shaking of the 
whole vessel ; but no permanent inconvenience resulted; on the con- 
trary, the queen, as | have stated, was soon re-established, and the 
vessel, as sailors say, pursued a dry cowrse, bounding ao lightly over the 
+ en that during the entire voyage we were not ence wetted even by 
¢ spray,” 

The voyagers soon left far behind them all the vessels which had sailed 
from Dublin with the same tide, and the following morning about nine 
o'clock were off Wexford. The dense smoke which issued from its mast- 
chimney being observed from the heights above the town, it was concla- 
ded that the vessel was on fire, All the pilots immediately put off to ite 

ist ; and nothing could exceed r surprise, mingled with disap- 
polntment, when they saw that the ship was in no danger whatever, and 
that their hopes of salvage were at an end. 

The weather had now become so stormy, that Captain Dodd determined 
to put into the port, his great object, as Mr. Weld says, being to navigate 
the vessel safely to London, rather than, by using great dispatch, to ex- 
pose her to unnecessary risk. 

At two o'clock in the morning of Tuesday, May 30, Dodd put ?— to 
sea, and steered for St. David's Head, the most westerly point of Wales. 
During the passage across St. George's Channel, one of the blades of the 
starboard paddle-wheel got out of order. The engine was eepes. and 
the blade cut away. Some hours after, a similar accident befell the lar- 
board-wheel, which was remedied in the same manner. The loss of one 
blade in each paddle made no apparent difference in the progress of the 
vessel, Fortunately, when the accident occurred, the sea was very calm, 
aud all the shoals had been passed. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, twelve hours after leaving Wex- 
ford, the steamer reached the Pass of Ramsay, between the island of that 
name and St. David's Head. There the adventurers remained for three 
hours to oil the engine, and to give the stoker, who had not quitted his 
post for an instant since leaving Wexford, a little rest. There, too, as 
at Wexford, boats put out from different parts of the coast to the assist- 
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ance of the vessel, which they believed to be on fire, Leaving Ramsay, 

they commenced steaming through the straits and across St. Bride's | 
Bay. The weather had now become unfavourable, and the sea ran) 
alarmingly high in the bay. “ The waves, indeed, were of sueh magni: | 
tude, that, when engulfed between them, the coast, although very lofty, | 
could not be seen ; but the vessel held her way most gallantly over all,”’ | 








house, where they moored, As usual, they passed everything on the | 


Thamos—all the 
men, de, 
distance from Dublin in nautical miles, and the time occupied in perform: 
ing them; From Dublin to Kingstown, 8—1) hours ; Kingstown to Wex- 
ford, 67-15} hours ; Wexford to Ramsay, 65—11 hours ; Ramsay to Mil- 


t-aalling Gravesend boats, pleasure-boats, West-India- 
The following table, taken from Mr, Weld’s journal, shows the 


A small tleet of merohant-veasela left the Straits of Ramaay with the | ford, 18—4) hours; Milford to St, Ives, 110-—19 hours; St, Ives to Ply- 


voyagers ; but in the passage of the bay alone, the latter had left them so 
far behind, as to be able to see only their masta. 
On the south side of St. Bride's Bay, between Skomar Island and the | 


mouth 118—19 hours; Plymouth to Portamouth, 155—-23 hours; Ports 


mouth to Margate, ——s 


hours ; Margate to Limehouse, 90—9 hours; 
total, 758 nautical miles 


21) hours, The Thames, we may mention, 


mainland, there is a dangerous passage called Jack Sound, Their pilot | carried fifteen tons of coal, her consumption being, on the average, a ton tor 
warned them against attempting this passage excepting at high-water, | every hundred miles, The distance between Portsmouth and Margate 
and with a favourable wind, as there were several formidable whirlpools | was, however, performed with an expenditure of something less than that 
which would seize the vessel, and carry her oa the rocks, Captain Dodd, | quantity. 


“ 


however, who knew the power of bis engine, insisted on going —- | , 
eit 


the sound, in order to save five hours and another night at sea, 
pilot,” saya Mr. Weld, “ reiterated his remonstran 


So ended this memorable voyago, the first, if we except the compari- 
vely insignificant adventure of Stephens in America, ever performed by 


at the same time | @ steam-boat on the open seas, And it seems strange that, with such satis- 


Orr, 
trembling with fear; but we passed through all the whirlpools with the | factory practical evidence in favour of ocean steam-navigation, steam- 


greatest ease, Nothing, however, can be conceived more frightful than | 
the aspect of some of 


packets were not at once adopted, and it should have been left for a 


¢ rocks, and especially of those called The Bishop | Scottish company in 1818 to institute a line of steamers between Gree- 


end his Clerks, which are the scene, annually, of numerous shipwrecks. | nock and Belfast, the first of which the Aob Roy, ot about thirty horse- 


Had we been io a sailing-veasel, our position would bave been most perl- | 
lous ; but our steam was all-powerful, and brought us safely into Milford | 
Haven,”” As they were steaming up the harbour, they met the govern- 
ment mall-packet proceeding from Milford to Waterford with wll ber | 
sails apread, They had passed her about a quarter of a mile, when Cap- | 
tain Dodd determined to send some letters by her to Ireland, The Thames | 
was immediately put about, and in a few mleetes sho was alongside of | 
the packet-ehip, and sailed round her, notwithstanding the latter conti. | 
nued underway, The captain and passengers wrote a few letters, put | 
them on board the packet, sailed round her once again, and then conti- | 
nued thelr course to Milford, | 

During the whole of the Slst of May and the Ist of June, the adventu- | 
rors had ample occupation at Milford in satisfying the curiosity of nu- 
merous naval officers who were anxious to see the Thames, and to exe | 
mine her engine, as well as to test her salling-powers, It beoame neces: | 
sary also to cleanse the boiler, which bad not been done since leaving | 
Glasgow, It had appeared to Mr. Weld on the passage that it was beoo- 
ming filled by degrees with salt, and he had questioned the engineer on | 
the subject, but had been assured that not an atom had been formed | 
there, Of course, when the boiler was examined, it was discovered that 
Mr. Weld was right, and the engineer wrong. 

Late on the evening of the Sist, they again pat to sea, in company | 
with the Myride sloop-of-war, whose captain (Bingham) and a company of | 
ladies were aboard the steamer, anxious to see how she would behave in| 
arough sea, The Myrde was obliged to hoist royal and studding-sails to 
keep up with the Thame, and at last, crowding all sail, she could get | 
very little ahead, “ Had the steam been fully up,” says Mr, Weld in a | 
private letter, * we should have beaten her, But our great superiority 
was yet to be shown, Dodd, in his gallantry, determined to omy the 
ladies back to Milford, instead of consigaing them to an open boat; | 
which he accordingly performed, and lett the sloop-of-war far bebind ; | 
and when we returned to go to sea, we found she had anchored, being | 
anabdle,” owing to the failure of the wind, * to reach her former station,” | 

On Friday mornjng the voyagers were in the middle of the Bristol Chan- | 
nel, with no land visible ; but towards evening, Nee bane sty the high | 
coast which terminates Eugland on the west, As the weather, however, | 
ogela assumed a gloomy aspect, their new pilot—for the other had been | 
discharged at Milford— judged that it would be imprudent that night to | 
double the Land's End, so that Dodd determined to shape his course to- | 
wards St. Ives, On approaching the shore, a crowd of amall vessels was 
seen making towards U t with all possible rapidity by means of | 
aails and oars. At St. Ives, as elsewhere, the alarm had been taken on | 
oars vessel, supposed to be on fire, steering towards the town, and all | 
the disposable craft immediately put to sea, “The pilot-boats of this | 
station,” says Mr. Weld, “ are, without —~4 the finest I have ever | 
seon, They carry two sails and six rowers, When they were told that we | 
did not want them, they tacked about, and severally sought to outsail | 
each other. Ia the course of about seven miles, we outran all of them up- | 
wards ofa mile. Those sea-faring men then told us, that our vessel was | 
the first that could surpass them in swiftness, and that they easily ap- | 
proached ships-of war and custom-house cutters, which are esteemed the 
quickest — - the rocks commanding a Ives ae covered = | 
spectators ; when we ente’ barbour, the aspect of our vessel ap- 

much amongst the inhabitants as the rs 


ing 

ving some explan- 
of the mode in which the vessel was moved, in some measure dim- 
the wonder of the tators, though not their curiosity.” 

8 the port of St, Ives affords no shelter from the north-east wind, and 
t began to blow very heavily from that point, it was found advisable 
carry the vessel Into the port of Hale, four miles distant, where anchor 
as cast at the mouth of the river, in a position uf perfect safety, 

The operation of doubling the Land’s Bad had the first been re- 
presented as by far the most difficult and dangerous part of the voyage ; 
and Mr. and Mra, Weld had accordingly gone across the neck of land to 
the south coast, where they thought of remaining until the vessel came 
round, Butas one of the motives which had led them to undertake the 
voyage was ite didioulty as well as ite novelty, they resolved, instead of 
waiting for the TAames, to return to Hale, and to brave with the steamer’s 
ovew the dangers of the passage round the Land's Bod, 

At four o’clook on Monday, the Sth of June, the weather appearin, 
milder, they eae | reombarked ; but in doubling Corawall Head, 
the most northern of those two great promontorics which terminates 
England on the weet, a tremendous swell from the Atlantic moet 
them, whilet the tide, whioh can strongly down St, George's Channel, 
combining with the ewell, raieod the waves to such a height, as to render 
shoir tien in the highest dogree alarming, The vease! seemed to suffer 
considerably, and the repeated concussions againat the paddle-boxes ter- 
ritied the pilot, who now heard them for the first time, Night approach- 
od without any port being within reach, excepting that which they had 
left, and which Was now too distant to think of regalaing. Such waa the 
state of things, when “ Captain Dodd observed that the vessel sailed better 
before the waves than la any other dircetion ; he therefore ad some 
enils, and made a long tack, close- hauled, #0 aa to got out of the latitude 
where the swell struggled against the tide ; and at the end of some hours, 
we doubled the *» Rad, end found ourselves in a comparatively tran- 
quill sea, We were then at the entrance of the British Channel, which is al- 
ways calmer than the Irish Sea; the sun shone out in great brilliancy, and 
the coast unfolded all its beauties of woods, villages, and rich cultivation, 
as wo glided along,” 

At eleven o’clook in the morning of T , June 6, the adventurers 
arrived at Plymouth, The harbour-master, who had never seen a steam: 
veasol before, was as much struck with astonishment when he boarded the 
Thames, «5 a obild te in campers 1 pee of a new plaything, The sailors 
ran in crowds to the sides of their vessels as we them, and mount- 
log the rigging, gave veut to their observations in a most amusing man- 
nv , 


or. 
The whole of Wednesday was taken 





gStee 





up in showing the lities of 
the steamer to the portadmiral and to 4 naval officers ag on 
board. 


At noon on the following day they left Plymouth, and steamed with- | 
out interruption, to Portsmouth, where they arrived at eleven o'clock in | 
= morning of Friday, having accomplished 155 miles in twenty-three 

ours, 

At Portsmouth, astonishment and admiration were, if possible, more 
strongly evinced than elsewhere. Tens of th da of speculators as- | 
sembied to gaze at the Thames, and the number of vessels that crowded | 
around her was so great that it became necessary to request the port-ad- 
miral to assign the voyagers a guard, in order to e some degree of 
order. They en harbour in the most brilliant style, steaming in, 
with the assistance of the wind and tide, at the rate of frum twelve to four- 
teen miles an hour. A court-martial was si at the time on board the 
(Hachator frigate presented an irresist- 
ible attraction ; and the whole court went off to her ting the 


who was obliged by etiquette to retain his seat until the court was 
. the 10th of June, the miral, Sir Edward Thorn- 
marines 








power, and ninety tons’ register, was built and lauuched by David Napier 
in that year, 


ro 
RUSSIA, AND HER FUTURE. 


The more we study the history of the past or observe the events of our 
own times the more we perceive how slow are the changes which take 

lace in the habits, policy, or Instinets of nations, Even the great French 

evolution ia now declared not to have suddenly altered the conatitation 
of the soolety amid which it raged, Much that seems due to the events 
of a single epoch had been growing up for a generation before, But there 
ia no need to go further back than the events of the late war! How little 
apparent change has there been in the soolal institutions of the Ottoman 
State! Turks and Christians keep the same relative positions, and for 
many & year there will be no sign that the supremacy of race over race 
has condemned by Europe and is destined to pass away, Yet we 
may believe that the Turkish empire is imprognated with principles 
which must eventually lead to the consummation for which we fought, 
Little is outwardly - homey bat the seed is sowa which is one day to 
spring up and bear its fruit, It is to the Russian empire and its futare 
policy that we would apply this reasoning. People not unnaturally ask 
what will be the future condition of the vast dominions which stretch in 
a continuous belt over three continents? What has become of the poll: 
ey of Peter the Great, Catherine, and Nicholas? Is it dead, or does it 
sleep t How far is there any truth in the professions of a dosire fer peace 
and a wish to grow great by material improvement? Are the Russians 
a, us or themselves, or in a measure both, by this language? 
Can the Crars extricate their policy from the groove in which it has been 
fixed by the spirit of the people, and by a succession of able and bigh- 
handed Sovereigns? The answers to these questions will be given by 
time, and it may seem presumptuous to anticipate experience ; bul, as 
practical politios are a science concerned with the future, we must endea- 
vour to divine from appearances what chance there is of any fandamen- 
tal change in the policy of the Musvovite empire, 

There can be no doubt that the old system has received a violent shock, 
For the first time in history the Russian frontier bas receded, aud the 
Turks have won back a portion of their lost territory. The glory of Ca- 
therine and Suwarrow is tarnished by the surrender of Ismail; the che- 
rished polloy of Alexander and Nicholas is swept ong by the defection 
of Austria aud the hostility of England, We cannot doubt that through- 
out the empire there are deep disappointment, mortification, and distrust, 
That which was thought irresistible has been overcome, that which was 
thought eternal in solidity has fallen. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
even iu the minds of Ministers and Generals there may be a conviction of 
the nevessity of some change—a change of policy, though not of purpose. 
The laws of political economy are the came in all lands, and independent 
of either despotism or democracy. If they are violated, wealth is accu- 
mulated slowly or not at all; population makes little advance, even 
knowledge is circumscribed, and the well-being of the people cramped. 
But wealth, a numerous population, and a tuir stock of intelligence in the 
individual are found at the preseut day to be necessary even for war, It 
seems, therefore, natural to suppose that astute men, such as advise the 
new Czar, should recoguise what is plain to all the rest of the world, We 
hear, consequently, without surprise that the rulers of Russia think the 
time is come for some relaxation in the system of the late Emperor. 
What that system was and what it led to are known to all, Nicholas iso- 
lated his empire, and strove to erect irresistible power on the basia of 
fanatical nationality, Toa certain extent he succeeded, inasmuch aa he 
fused the discordant German and Muscovite races into something ap- 
proaching to unity, Butin every other way he weakened his people and 
retarded their progress, so that, though he lived only to pespete jor war, 
when war came he was conquered for the want of appliances which are 
the result of peace, 

The advisers of the prosent Czar may therefore be wane to try expe- 
riments to whieh the luvinoible obstinacy of hie father would never have 

ielded. Evidently the two great objects of a Russian statesman, if he 
mw as wise as we of the West are apt to fancy him, muat be to invite fo- 
reign capital and to disarm foreign jealousy, Russia is powerless for the 
presoat because she is poor and suspooted; let her have the means of a 
great war and the reputation of ang ouly oo, and there will be a 
ehanoe for her winning back what she has lost, and something more, 
Hence the plans fur a system of railways, for a fleet of steamors, for ex- 
tended commerce, aud freer Intercourse with the world, Hence, too, the 
promise of a milder administration la Polaud, Europe has for the last 
40 yoars been prodigal lu sympathy for what are called uafortanate na- 
tions, The whole continent used to talk over the supposed wrongs of Lre- 
land, and the cruelty of her moroiloss sister, Hungary and Italy have re- 
ceived equal and more merited compassion ; but Poland, above every other 
nation, has been pitied and promised assistance, which never came, 
rule of the late Caar was the t ranny of a man who had determined on a 
great object. He wished to Russi¢nize the country, and during the 23 
years which elapsed between the rebellion and his death he never lost 
sight of thisaim, By proseribing the Polish history and traditions, and 
as far as possible the Polish lan +b aoe © Pollsh youth lato 
the Russian service, by proclaiming the absolute Incorporation of Poland 
with the empire, aud abolishing the Custom-houses of the frontier, be in 
lows than the lifetime of a generation almost succeeded in dolng what it 
epg: Ane ages to effeot, The demonstrations of the French Cham- 
bors or the speeches of English philanthropists were not likely to move 
such aman, He kept steadily to his purpose, and tho terrible polley of 
conversion and transformation ceased ouly with his life, 

But it le sald that the present Caar is in favour of a new system, or 
wants the iron courage to maintain the old. It is certain that the rigour 
of the Government has been much relaxed, and freedom of travelling, of 

eeoh, and of trade has been given to the Poles, The Russians appear to 
think, and aoe are not in the wrong, that the possibility of an inde- 
pendent Poland passed away, and that the Poles know it, 
the hope, or even the wish, for a separate nationality survives only in 
trusting hearts of refugees, who do not know what has 
home during their long term of exile, It would seem that the Poles, like 
the rest of the world, are finding a solace for the want of liberty in the 
acquisition of wealth, The Russian Government takes advantage of this 
modern tendency. While the church regains its old jurisdiction and the 
prisons are emptied by liberal ties, the ial interests of the 
nation are not tten, and Poland is represented in the commission 
sitting at St. Petersburg for the reform of tariffs and the extension of com- 

freedom. As Poland is the only part of the empire which is in 
contact with really civilized countelenandl as the railway system of Central 
Europe will bring Warsaw within a few hours of the western capitals, 
abanbonment of the policy of isolation shows something like confidence 
in the Russian Cabinet. Alexander and his Ministers must count much 
on the identification of the two countries, when we find them willing to al- 
low Poland, the classic land of misfortune, to associate with foreign States 
which have for years set no bounds to their indignation at her wrongs. 

The relaxation of the Warsaw Government is an instance of the chan 
which we conceive to be taking in the Russian empire. 

governed, erywhere the peopl 

to something higher, to get a little knowledge, 
to naturalize of the appliances of Western civilization. However war- 
private interests are, after all, most constantly present 
Russian, the Pole, and the German are equally anxious 
they have not, and which they know that more fa- 
On the otber hand, the Government may be, as 
and conquest, but it feels that it mast change its 
only for future successes by a solid 
ty at home. We cannot . 
will, for some time to come, side with 
directed to develope the resources of 
to use this ty hereafter as a 











this | unless, indeed, there should arise in 
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moans of aggression, we may well believe that he will be deceived, The 
age of great conquests In war has passed, and whether a ruler check the 
progress of his people or encourage it he will probably find himself 
equally unable to gratify a dangerous ambition, In the first case his 
people have not the power, iu the seoond they bave lost the Inclination, 
to realize his schemes, 

SS _-—— 


THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY, 

Who can imagine the effect of an announcement that the British nation 
had ceased growing? Between the years 1519 and 1855 we contributed 
two million three hundred thousand immigrants to the population of the 
United States; within the same period we transmitted vast numbers of 
colonists to Canada and Australia; since 1800 the inhabitants of our own 
islands have doubled, in spite of a great famine ; what, then, should we 
think if this prooess of expansion were suddenly to be arrested? Yet such 

jon of national vitality has taken place in France, From 1841 
to 1846, 1,170,000 souls were added to the population ; from 1851 to 1856, 
only 256,000 ; in 1854 and 1855, the deaths actually exceeded the births, 
Statisis are seeking for explanations of this formidable result ; man 
causes are suggested ; to each of these we wish to assign its fall value— 
even to emigration, although not more than ten thousand perons anoual- 
ly quit Frauce for the colonies, Eagland, or Amerioa—a number compen. 
sated for by the arrival of foreigners, We may go back to the great wars 
when one prodigious army after another, amounting to a total of two 
millions, was annihilated under the flag of Napoleon, the idol of the Em- 
pire, when it was twice found necessary to reduce the military standard, 
when boys were marched to Lutzen and Leipaic, because the supply of 
men had failed ; but the faot interposes, that during the reign o Toute 
Philippe the energies of France seemed to revive, and more than a mil- 
lion was added to her population within five years, We will allow all 
due importance to the intlucnee of small agricultural holdings, preoeens 
an inexorable entail of poverty, to the extension of the Malthusian 
economy from the capital to the villages, to the succession of bad har- 
Vest, grape blighis, silkworm failures, and other disoouragements ; these 
details cannot fairly be left out of the caloulation ; but do they account 
for astonishing and alarming cessation of vital energy we now witness 
in France? in what have the Freneh le so pawn changed since 
the five years from 1841, when, with the same division of property, 
the same aversion to large families and no exemption from natural lafiig: 
tions, they multiplied with comparative rapidity ! Whatever change or 
manners took place after 1851 was certainly preceded by whole- 
sale change of institutions. In front of the whole inquiry stands the con- 
spicuous certainty that, under the Empire, the growth of population has 
everywhere been cheeked ; while in many places the births 4 hot made 
up for the deaths, 

Not that France is overcrowded. Belgium contains 147 inhabitants 
to the square mile; Eagland 180; France only 68; yet, with ample 
scope for development, the body of the nation dwindles instead of dilat- 
Ing. At the same time, the necessaries of life are produced ia smaller 
quantities in the provinces, and luxury flourishes at the capital ; the poor 
congregate in the great cities ; an immense displacement of wealth is 
= for prosperity ; Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, St. Etienne are swollen 
by the formation of new faubourgs ; thousands forsake the fleld without 
entering the factory ; the proportion of deaths among adults is siagularl 
large ; but what other process is going on at the same time? The capi- 
tal that was formerly employed in cultivation or in manufacturing indus+ 
try, has since 1851 been absorbed in Paris and expended in loans or in 
luxury ; prices rise ; bread is artificially cheapened for the dangerous 
pepentice of the faubourgs; to the peasantry it is become dearer; 

‘rance is being gradually reduced in these respects to the level of Spain 





/and Turkey. Ta the meantime the public expenditure increases enor 


mously ; the Empire wears literally a 
and mortar are confessedly imposing. It has its golden House ; it de 
lights in the colossal ; with Dion Cassius, Louis Napoleon perceives no 
difference between public and private funds; while the life of France is 
drained away as by a mysterious disease, broad, strategical streets, and 
ornamental fagades are certainly added to Paris, 

We may take advantage of another opportunity to estimate the value 
of Louis Napoleon’s monuments, Our present business is with the melt 
ing of the population, and the causes of its sudden deoay from 1851 to 
1856. Even if we cast in the gross total of the deportations to Algeria 
and Cayenne, they sink out of sight in the chasm. It is trae that the de- 
partments signalized as having experienced the most sensible arrest or 
decrease of populaltion are precisely those which were more than deci- 


mural crown ; its works in stone 





mated by the mixed Commission of December—those whieh were marked 
in red on the map as strongholds of the Socialist » those from 
which tho agricultural, anical, and classes were deported 


. ic Y Hs wast passed ove > con pe ane anak a 
usurpation 0 over these pro’ ny war 
yet some deeper and more abiding cause must be at work ; itis, we 
compelled to believe, the corruption of society by the example and influ- 
evee of the Empire. If the great and expanding nation oan be violeatly 
arrested in its career, its vital forces turaed abruptly into sordid - 
nels, its moral consciousness blinded and benumbed, the olroulation of 
its intellectual activity suspended ; if it oan be out off from the traditions 
of the past, bewildered by stock jobbing, 
gies in sensual excesses, deterred by fear or ridicule from healthy or ex- 
alted pursuits ;—if it oan undergo this change without being 
ona | and exhausted, we must utterly repudiate the dootrine of 
istor 


-that a deadening despotism, spplyi itself only to satisfy the 
material cravings of the Seale, lafases to the blood of the debeohod 
nation the virus of a poison, 

There is now in France no such thing as public life; it follows that 
vate manners are depraved, The Seine might wh a story to the 
sad Sea, and France might show other causes for the failure of ite 
tive powers than the determination of domestic economists to limit fa 
mily liabilities, Louls Napoleon pretends to stimulate agrioulture—tho 


- 


ultaral population is dimin’ lng ; he affeots to aggrandisze Parie— 
Paria is ted at the expense of the provinoes ne polats to developed com 
merce it soarcely compensates for diminished production at home ;—bhe 
ia the patron of the working classes—they have a falling sickness amon, 


them ; the one flourishing class in France Pp x 
we repeat, by vast displacements of wealth, but adding ay the re- 
sources of the country or the etability of the Government, Spaniah 
Kingdom exhausted, and the Turkish Empire disorganised, are now the 
_— parallels of Imperial France, It may be that some historian 
of a future day, when recalling the glories of the modera Augustus, will 
polat to the architectural trophies of the capital; but other historians 
will reoord that from the first to the sixth year of Louis Napoleon's 
reign it was that France, instead of advancing, began to reoede, and 
that, instead of multiplying and abounding, her population diminished 
and decayed, exhibiting to the New World the phenomenon of arrested 
development in the Old. 





THE SUEZ SHIP CANAL. 


It is impossible to glance at a map of the world without being struck 
with the advantage which would apparently acorue to the intercourse of 
mankind from the opening of a passage the narrow neok of land 
which Separates the Mediterranean from the Sea, or in other 
Europe and Africa from Asia, The isthmus that parts them is less than 
100 miles aeross ; there are no intervening hills to tunnel, and the level 
of the two seas is now ascertained to be same, while the vo be- 
tween Europe and India would be redaced to one-half its present length, 
80 far as mere distance is conoeracd. 

These seeming facilities, so specious on first view, will, we are quite 
satisfied, be found delusive for all practioal purposes, and we conclude 
that the grand maritime ship canal of Suez will never be accomplished, 

Egypt a Pharaoh greater than any 
of his predecessors, who will achieve a wonder of which the mere labour 
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The Alvion, 











twenty-seven broad, All these mighty constructions are to be of hewn 
stone. But again, there are to be two sluces at each extremity of the 
canal, a towing chain and an electric telegraph along its whole course, 
and it is to have five light-houses, 

The whole expense of this gigantic undertaking, it is estimated, will 
not exceed eight millions sterling, which we cannot help thinking in- 
adequate, since Egypt itself can furnish nothing towards it but crude un- 


skilled labour at 6d. aday., The country has no timber of its own fit 
even for the coustruction of a wheelbarrow. Nearly all the stone for 
moles and quays, extending to nine miles long, are to be imported at 
one end of the canal from Arabia, and at the other end from islands 


of the Archipelago, All the capital, the engineering skill, and the 
skilled labour will be foreign, 

Lut supposing the work accomplished, still there appear to us to be 
insuperable difficulties connected with its use. There will be, first, the 
2,000 miles of the navigation of the Mediterranean, with its calms, varia- 
ble winds, white squalls, and occasional storms, Then, there will be the 
far more difficult navigation of the Red Sea 1,500 miles long, ia the upper 
half of which the wind blows for nine months of the year from the north, 
while in the lower half, the monsoons prevail, the Sea itself, with its 
rooky shores, being, at the same time, so narrow that sailing in it is 
always perilous, and only practicable in broad daylight. The projec- 
tors themselves are conscious of these obstacles, and propose as their 
remedy steam transport ; by which, however, the bulky commodities of 
the Indies, cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, raw silk, are not likely to be 
conveyed in the present state of steam navigation, or any other that in a 
practical view can be contemplated. 

Let us look, however, to the prospects of profit to the shareholders, who 
are invited to embark their eight millions in the stapendous undertaking. 
The Government of Egypt cannot itself borrow at so low an interest as 
aix per cent., and in that still rude country, the market rate of interest 
cannot be under ten per cent. The profits of such an investment as a ca- 
nal in such a country, cannot be computed at less than seven a half, and 
aa much more must be reckoned for working it and keeping it in repair. 
Fifteen per ceut. on the capital stock of £8,000,000 would be £1,200,000, 
and this large sum must the yearly revenue yielded by the canal in 
order to pay the erdinary profits of an investment in such a country as 

Jgvpt. 


at prospect is there of such a revenue? In our opinion not the 
faintest. Let us fancy that the whole shipping which now doubles the 
Cape of Good Hope is to take the route of Suez. The whole “ outward” 
and! “ inward” tonnage of England which passed the Cape of Good Hope 
last year amounted to 1,721,771 tons. The shipping of all other coun- 
tries may, perhaps, amount to half as much, which would give for the 
whole teanage 2,582,656 tons. The toll proposed to be charged for the 
transit of the canal is, we believe, 10s. a ton, which on this tonnage 
would yield a revenue of £1,291,828, That sum, however, which is equal 
to one-fourth part of the present freights “ outward,” and one-eighth of 
those inward, is a charge which the trade would certainly not bear. 

The success of the scheme, then, rests on the hypothesis that the old 
route between the eastern and western world is to be abandoned, and its 
entire commerce transferred to the new one. Even a large portion of it 
would not suffice—that of England, for example, for this would yield an 
annual revenue, in round numbers, of no more than £800,000 a year, or 
little more than ten per cent., or two and a half per cent. profit after de- 


pass on to the higher branches of Staff duty,—a condition which in war- 
time must be disregarded altogether, and which even in peacetime would 
be absurd and inconvenient, ' 

It is stated that the acquirements and the competency of our future 
Staff officers are to be decided u by a single General officer, and a 
‘most distinguished and accomplished soldier has been named for the task 

probably the very best man that coul:! have been selected. But it isa 
task which no one single man can possibly discharge, either to his own 
satisfaction or to that of the country. The young officers who will eb- 
tain Staff appointments in peace time will generally be those who have 
the best interest ; for how is it to be expected that any General officer 
should, for any length of time, successfully resist the social pressure 
which will be locos to bear upon him if be does his duty conscien- 
tiously—if he debars the sons, nephews, and cousins of men aud women 
in high places from double pay, double promotion, and easy lives, merely 
because, in bis opinion, their colloquial French is below the average, or 
because in his eyes their serawls of Hounslow-heath and Virginia-water 
are unintelligible ? 

And if, as is not impofsible, he should be driven from his post, and a 
weak, an incompetent, or a jobbing General officer should succeed him, 
the Staff of the British army would in @ very short time be reudered inefii- 
cient for years. 

The proposed plan, as indicated by this general order, appears to me 
to be neither more nor less than a clumsy attempt to reconcile the offici- 
ency of the public service with the retention of Horse Guards patronage, 
which is impossible. 

Competition alone will collect the best men in the army, will put 
them on their mettle, will test them accurately, will secure the foremost 
of them for Staff situations in peacetime, and will register the value 
of the remainder for war consumption.—I am, Sir, your vbedient a 

»Q. 


i 
THE SUBMARINE SYPHON. 

On Saturday an experiment was made in the Thames in front of the 
new Houses of Parliament, with a novel and ingenious diving apparatus 
bearing this designation, the invention of M. Danduran, a French civil 
engineer, now on a visit to this country, and already known in Paris for 
several useful contrivances. The trial of this instrument, made under the 
direction of M. Danduran himself, was witnessed by several scientific gen- 
tlemen and others well able to torm a correct opinion of its merits, in- 
cluding Mr. Charlier, the secretary of the Royal Humane Society ; Mr. 
Page, the principal engineer at the new = Westminster ; and Mr. 
Graham, he resident engineer there, the two latter of whom have had 
great experience in the operations of diving-bells while the foundations 
ot the intended structure were being laid. A complete and efficient a: 
paratus for conducting submarine operations with ease, at considerable 
depths below the surface, has long been a desideratum, The ordinary 





diving-bell, diving-helmet, and other similar contrivances, though answer- 
ing the purpose for which the were designed with more or less efficiency, 
have never, it is said, overcome a difficulty incident to them all, arising 


May 16 
them redress as they to desire it. Throagh all the vicissitudes of her 
long reign, she maintained her popularity, because, with the strong reso- 
lution of a Tudor, she had resolved to maintaia it. A dashing, vigorous, 
and withal thoroughly national policy, is as likely to be popular in the 
— of Victoria as in the reign of Queen Bess ; and this is the popularity 
of the present Premier.” 

Tue Inventions or “ Le Norp,.”’—The Nord of Brassels publishes the 
following letter from the Marquis of Normanby, English minister at Plo- 
rence, but the date of it is not given: 

“ Sir—I have received this morning your journal of the 14th. I do not 
dispute that a journalist is always tree to appreciate the opinons of a 
public man, but Ido not admit that he has the right to impute to him con- 
troverted facts. In an article containing a pretended memoir of Lord 
Palmerston, there is a question of me, in connection with the revolution 
of 1848. I will confiae myself here to denying each precise allegation, 
I was never “ in open (or secret) connivance with the men who conspired 
against the government of Louis Phillippe.” Never did I receive at my 
house “ the leaders of the movement, or the journalists who professed re- 
publican opinions.” Your correspondent adds, “ Lord Normanby was 
seen to frequent with remarkable familiarity these ministers of chance.” 
The fact is that, being then only at Paris non-officially, | never visited 
those gentlemen, whom I did not know personally. It was never neces 
sary for me to address a word to a single member of the Provisional 
Government, with the exception of M. Lamartine, minister of foreign at- 
fairs, with whom naturally I maintained daily relati No one ever 
saw me present at “ the filing off of the corporations of workmen, going, 
about 200,000 in number, and headed by flags, to signify their will to the 
indescribable government (ce powvoir sans nom) which sat at the Hotel de 
Ville.” It is therefore un to add that the assertion that “ this 
spectacle appeared to enchant him” is a pure invention. On the whole, 
there is not a word of truth in what concerns me in the article. It is true 
that I foresaw, to my great regret, probability of the revolution, and when 
it had broken out, I did my best, within the limits of my duty and my 
powers to diminish the sad consequences of it. I beg of you, sir, ine 
spirit of fairness, to give the same publicity to this letter that you have 
given to the anonymous accusations of « writer who meditates a reproduc 
tion of his article, since be reserves to himself the right of translating it. 
—Accept, sir, &., * Nonmansy.” 














Seroy Disarrecrrow.—The Calcutta Hurkaru thus notices the mutinies 
of which mention was made :—“Some time ago, the native troops at Bar- 
rack exhibited considerable excitement, in consequence of an idea 
which prevailed among them that their catridges were greased with beef 
suet instead of mutton fat, it being pollution for a Hindoo to touch the 
former ; after a time they were convinced they had been deceived in the 
matter, and quietly returned to their former habits of obedience and dis 
cipline. A bad feeling has since arisen among the men of the 19th 
Native Infantry, at ampore, who we understand, were by last ac- 
counts in a state nearly approaching mutiny, but fortunately the corps 
of Irregular Cavalry at the same station continues loyal, and is prepared 


from the increased pressure of the air within the apparatus as it descends | to support its officers in any measures the Commander-in-Chief may see 
lower in the water, which renders it unsafe for a human being to descend | fit to adopt for the purpose of coercing the mutincers into obedience. 
much more than about 40 feet, for, with the pressure increasing at a ra- | Great numbers of the — a of the Bengal army are natives of Oude, 


pid rate as the instrument sinks, the diver, without some meaus of coun- | 





fraying the cost of maintaining the canal. But in truth we have great | 
doubt whether one day’s time for sailing vessels would be saved by the 
transit through the Isthmus, when we regard the tedious passage through 
the Mediterranean, the detention at the canal, and expecially, the 3,000 
miles which lie between the Red Sea and the western coast of India, over 
which a strong and persistent head wind. as certain as the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, must be encountered, either on the outward or the home- 


voyage. 
Have, however, ~~. canals succeeded anywhere as profitable commer- 
cial speculations? We think not. The greatest of these is the canal 
which leads from Amsterdam to the Helder, executed under peculiar ta- 
cilities in land, labour, capital, and skill, This is half the length of the 
Sues canal, has a breadth only of 124 instead of 300 feet, and a depth 
of twenty instead of twenty-six feet, with natural harbours at both ends, 
Its coat was but a million, yet it hardly pays for its own maintenance. 
Caledonian canal cost also a million, but the excavated portion of it 
is but 21 miles long instead of the 90 of the Suez canal, and instead of 
admitting of three tiers of vessels of 3,000 tons burden, it admits onl 
one veusel of 1,008 tons At an interest of 5 per cent. it ought to yie 
an annual revenue of £50,000., but it yields only a few hundreds, or in 
other has been a complete failure. Both the canals in question 
were not and never would have been private undertakings. They were 
the speculations of nts. 
A subsidiary of the scheme of the maritime canal consists of a 
canal of irrigation, bringing the water of the Nile from near Cairo to ir- 
some now For this purpose a concession of land in 
perpetuity has been obtained from the ptian Government. Now, as 
we well know the miracle of tertility which the application of water, and 
especially of the water of the Nile, to land otherwise the most sterile, 
never fails to bestow, we entertain not the least doubt of the success of 
this pertion of the plan, and upon this we would earnestly recommend the 
as. ot the maritime canal to be coutent to exercise their skill.— 


——- 


THE STAFF. 
TO TRE RDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir,—Having recent}. the excellent re made by the three 
commissioners sent ab tanyene to iuquire into the state of military 
in France, Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia, I confess that I read 


and 
ral, which in your columns on the 17th inst., detailing the qua- 
lifteations which will be required from British staff officers after the Ist 

of January, 1858. 
To serve on the Staff is the legitimate ambition of every officer. The 
ee ee ee | Se h of pr tion and 
inction more than double ; the life pleasanter and easier. These ad- 
vantages and privileges are most reasonably assigned to Staff officers, in 
order to secure for that important branch of the military profession the 

very best men in the service. 

In foreign armies, the commissioners tell us the capacity and acquire- 





ments which a Staff officer are ascertained by a series of winnow- 
ings, as it were, which effectually the dull and the ignorant from 
the energetic and the well instructed. In France, for instance, a candi- 


date for Staff employment in the first instance enters and leaves the 
Polytechnic or St. Cyr by competition ; he next wins his way into and 
out of the Ecole d’Etat Major by competition. In those two educational 
establishments he open! four of the best years of his life in severe and 
successful study. The order in which the students emerge from the schools 
is recorded as tormally and publicly as is the position of the first, second, 
and third class men at our Universites, It is assigned by a mixed board 
of distinguished soldiers and civilians The successful student is then 
attached to a regiment of infantry for two years, to a regiment of cavalry 
for two years, to the artillery for one year, and, finally, at the age of 27, 
he is 1 competent for Staff employment, he is so, 

With this example before our eyes, and with equally good examples 
——— ~ Austria, Sardinia, and Prussia, it would seem that our 


far as aides-de-camp are concerned, to two years’service with either in- 

fantry or cavalry, to English composition, to a good colloquial knowledge 

of one modern language, to a faculty of producing an intelligible 

sketch of a country, vo a knowledge of the use of the pocket sextant, of 
tal duty, tactics, fleld movements, and field fortification. 

It is not stated whether the competitive element is to be in future ad- 
m tted in the assignment of Staff employment, or whether a young man, 
having, as heretofore, obtained his position on the Staff by good family 
interest, is merely to be called upon to show that he possesses a smatter- 
ing of the above enumerated list of military accomplishments. 

f there is to be no competition the plan will as certaialy fail as the 
jan for obtaining better educated officers for the cavalry and the Line 
during the late war. No man without interest will care in peace 
time to qualify himself by hard study for a prize for which he well 
knows he will not be allowed to start; and when a war breaks out, 
instead of having at hand a number of highly-educated soldiers who 
have been struggling for these professional prizes, we shall find our- 
selves, as we found ourselves in 1854, without any means of ascertain- 
ing, before we have lost an army, who are the fittest men to be intrusted 
with the care of it 
In all fore’ 








countries, too, the education of the Staff officer is com- 
is intrusted with Staff duties of any kind; from the 
‘ " rmaster and Adjutant Generals’ 
Stas are recruited without far: instruction or examination. But 

laa “ow pr: the Minicter of War involves the ncew 
aise 9° ‘cork fad ss and | exe ninatioas before the aide-de-camp can 
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War proposes to limit tue new scheme of Staff education, as | the’ 


im ble. 


where their families still reside, and an absurd rumour prevails that the 


teracting it, would soon reach a limit at which respiration would be | recent unpleasantnesses we have mentioned have been occasioned by the 


intrigues of certain discontented people connected with that country, but 


his great difficulty has been overcome by the contrivance of M. Dan-| the idea is thoroughly preposterous.’ 


duran, which is as simple as it is effective. His apparatus consists of a 


copper bell, in shape not unlike an ordinary umbrella partially collapsed | 


to cover the diver to the 


fitted with glass plates, and sufficiently lar, 
ke of ead, weighing nearly 1501b., 


waist. Beneath this is slang a sadd 
which serves the double 
sinking the bell in a vertical direction. 


at one side and coming out at the corresponding one on the other, on a 
line with the mouth of the diver when he is seated inside. 


and to that portion of it which comes in contact with his lips a flexible | 
mouthpiece is attached, perforated like an ordinary respirator, by which 
he is not only enabled to breath with freedom, but to 
munication with the persons in charge of the apparatus at the surface, 
who are thus put in a position to direct his submarine operations with 
comparative case. When, under existing practice, a diver dons his hel- 
met and his cumbrous diving dress of stout leather, 
ao nr his immense sabots with soles of lead an inch thick, he is almost 
orne down 


water. 





rpose of a convenient seat for the diver and of 
A strong gutta percha tube, 
about an inch and a half in diameter, is passed through the bell, entering | 


old verbal com- | 


with its leaden cui-| by 


by the enormous weight he carries, which, though absolutely | 82¢e, 
dak him, greatly Sneeies the freedom of his operations water | the reward of the person whose agility readers him the first to attain thie 


Lapy Frawkem Acarm.—Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, and 
several other English naval officers, have issued a circular to masters of 
British or American ships, on behalf of Lady Franklin, offering a re- 
ward of £450 to such persons as shall discover the position of the ships 
Erebus and Terror of Sir John Franklia’s expedition, or ascertain the fate 
of any of the one hundred and thirty-five individuals belonging to them 
yet unaccounted for. Also £50 for the first indubitable proof as to 


Both ends of which of Her Majesty’s missing or abandoued ships—whether those of 
this tube are kept above water, whatever depth the diver may descend, | Sir Joba Franklin or Sir Edward Belcher—the re 


ted information in 
English vessels, re- 
cual y recommended 


Ipentrry or Dyak anp Evror#an Games.—Games are practised 


rssession ot the Esquimaux concerning aband 
ates. A thorough investigation of the matter is 
to captains of whaling vessels, 


oe ee eae Lo Sumer 
peasantry of Europe ; particular’ © og up a large 
pole, previously ee’ Lender the sebiousenent Giieals of peste 


greased 
and to the top of which a piece of pork is attached. The meat is 


em and the frequtnt failures in the attempts call forth from the 


Besides, he is only kept alive by an air pump constantly working en | &4ing crowds bursts of laughter as loud and long-continued as from 
the surface ana through any accident to thie, or want of attention in| those who gaze at the similar spectacle at an English country fair.... 


those charged with its operation, he might die before he could be hauled | ! observed the 


above water, He has too, no means of communicatin 
deck, nor they with him, except by tugging a rope ; a | 
give him fresh directions they must pull him up to the surface to com- 
municate them and then immerse him again. M. Danduran’s diver, on 
the other hand, sits age | astride his leaden saddle, habited be in a 
light waterproof dress, with his arms and legs always at perfect liberty, 
for, unlike the man in the helmet, he sits on the lead which sinks him in- 
stead of sustaining it on his shoulders and feet, and he can always hold 
verbal intercourse with the people on deck. To one extremity of the 
tube on deck a fanning apparatus is attached, resembling a small coffee- 


mill in size and appearance, and when this is set in motion a current) 


of air at the ordinary pressure, no matter what depth he may be, is con- 
= past the mouth of the diver, which he can breathe with comfort. 
he chief use of the apparatus is to examine ships sides and bottoms 
while at sea, to discover and stop leaks, te recover lost property. to fish 
coral, sponges, and mother of pearl, to guide the laying of electric 
cables, and especially to inspect them and discover the — of separa- 
tion when the electric communication is broken, to which purpose it 
seems admirably adapted. The French Minister of Marine appointed 


with those on/| land ; but their tops 
if they want to at school we used to call whipping-tops. I looked on the game with de- 
| light, and saw the spinniag-top, the mark for the others, receive several 


ody at peg-top precisely as do those of 
no iron pegs, more resembled those w 


smart blows; but they appeared to be of very bard wood, and though 
driven to some distance, were never nian daw Sarawak. 





Twappvie.—The (/azette of Friday night announces, under that date, 
that her Majesty has given orders for the intment of Colonel 
Alexander Tulloch, ordinary member of the civil division of the second 
class of Knight Commander of the Bath. This recognition on the part of 
Her Majesty, of the services of Sir Alexander Tulloch, K. C. B., will be 
appreciated more highly on es of the gallant colonel, and by the 
pa ic at large, when it is re: ered that the honour was conferred by 

er Majesty so shortly after the interesting event of her accouchment, 
before she had been restored to a state of perfect convalescence.—Od- 
server, April 19. (A more ludicrous paragraph is seldom penned. This 
matter of Colonel Tulloch’s “ reward” has been canvassed for months 
past ; and her Majesty had probably as little to do with the date and the 





several commissions to examiue into the capabilities of the invention, 
and their report was of so favorable a nature that orders were given to 
M. Danduran to supply some of the French seaports with the apparatus. 
During the experiments on Saturday, Mr. Page and Mr. Graham, the en- 
gineers at Westminster-bridge, expressed a strong opinion of its vast 
superiority over the common diving helmet, of which, it may be added, 
it fe little more than a third the cost. M. Danduran is now endeavouring 
to bring his invention into use in this country. It would seem to be 
well worthy the notice of the authorities at the Admiralty, and it ought 
to be as much an appendage of every large ship as its auchor or com- 
pass.—London Sun, March 12. 
———— 


Lorp PaLMerston anp Queen Bess.—The Nets Renew institutes an 
original comparison between Queen Elizabeth and Lord Palmerston. It 
appears that the Premier is a nimeteenth-century edition of Good Queen 
Bess bound in inexpressibles. 

* That the First Minister of England should be without a definite policy 
on internal reforms, is much to be regretted ; but at the same time the 
necessity of sustaining himself in the affections of the people cannot but 
tend, in the absence of better Ly ae keep him in the right direction. 
His coantrymen admire in Lord Palmerston the identical qualities which 
ir ancestors admired in Queen Elizabeth. What made that imperious 
Princess the traditional favourite we find her? Her rule was inflexible, 
though her principles were far from rigorous. addressed her Parlia- 
ments in language which the submissive Chambers now meeting in Paris 
would not accept at the lips of Napoleon. Freedom of debate there was 
noae. Members were punished for their speeches and that promptly. She 
legislated by means of royal proclamation. She made noncoaformit 
penal. She put Roman Cathelies to death ; and yet how far she herself 
could be called a Protestant, is a point that has long been disputed. In 
the Star-Chamber she out-Lauded Laud. In the dungeons of her prisons 
she extorted confessious by the application of torture. She did not shrink 
trom the hypocrisy of even punishing the executioners of her instructions. 

And yet not only was she a most popular sovereign, but, as the histo- 
rian bas well pointed out, she had oe Se her popularity to sustain 
her. The secret of her reiga was, that gh stern, it was thoroughly 
English. It was, so to speak, not se much her domestic as her foreign 
policy that gained her the hearts of her le. Our insular forefathers 
were as haughty as their Queen, and would have borue much for the prin- 
cess that gratified their native pride by her ever-ready defiance of the 
enemies of England. Her conduct might be often wrong, but it was never 
weak ; and in the politics of an Englishman, weakness, then as now, was 
the unpardouable sion. Many sins she might commit, but never that one. 
Her subjects found, moreover, that she pote] as well as flattered them. 
Strong as was her ewa will, Ee inpestanndenghee of eure knew how to 
give way. When the exactions of mono) stung the nation into a tem- 
v Biroontent, and country geauemen weit up to Parliament im no 
very compitisant humour, they toand their Quean as eager to accord 





t as the little Princess’s nurse.) 


. 





Lorp Patwerston : on wiuica Horse ?—~ As to the degree of support 
to be given to Lord Palmerston, he wanted to know, not whom to sup- 
port, but what he was to support. He supported men according as those 
men sup pini Many gentl had, perhaps, seen at Astley’s 
a man standing on two horses at the same time ; every one admired the 
dexterity with which the exhibitor balanced himself first oa one horse, 
then on the other; but perhaps if an old foxhunter were asked, ‘ What 
do you think of that man’s riding?’ he would say, ‘ That is mighty clever, 
but it is not riding. Let him take one horse or the other across a stiff 
country, and then I'll tell you what sort of a horseman he really ia’ 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, Lord Palmerston is now standing upon two 
horses : let him settle himself upoa one, and then I'll tell you what degree 
confidence I'll place in his riding. (Loud cheers and laughter.)’’--Report 
of Sir B. B. Lytion’s Speech at Hitchin. 


Prorer Precavtions.— Ample precaution nst fire, either within or 
without the building, have been taken at the Manchester Exhibition. No 
fire of any kind is allowed within the strugture, and the kitchens are re- 
moved a considerable distance. The watchmer, who nightly promenade 
both within and without the Exhibition, are furnished with a bull’s e 
light, but care is taken that the lamp shall be securely locked peovienty 
to being placed in the hands of the policeman. ides this, the mains 
have been laid close to the building, and at a moment's notice enormous 
streams of water could be thrown upon any particular portion. Every 
night these mains are laid open, and hose conveyed to the remotest cor- 
ner of the exhibition building. It would seem as if nothing bat a visita- 
tion from Heaven itself could lead to the injury of a single painting or 
article of verts from this cause. 


A Goop Rerort.—A Know-Nothing who taunted a German with his 
foreign birth, received the following reply ;— 

- gentleman taunts me with not having been in the may g bey long 
as he has. Let me tell the gentleman that my ouly excuse is, lam 
an American from choice, while he is one by necessity. If there is any 
difference between us, it is that I came into this country with my trowsers 
on, while the gentleman came into it naked.” 





Waar Dors rr Mean !—“ In the absence of any great piece of news,” 
says a Paris letter in the Nord of Brussels, * I send you a little one. 
proprietor of a reading room, in Paris, bas received a singular order. He 
has been requested to send to a Vienna journal all the articles most hos- 
tile to the policy of Russia, which appeared in the French journals of 
1853, 1854, and 1855. Is this a matter of mere curiosity—is it a fancy 
of a eollector—or is it a preparation for an approaching polemic in the 
Austrian press, which it is desired to support by arms taken from a foreign 





arsenal !’’ 
Tue Kixe ov Paussia’s Wrr.—At Berlin, afew evenings since, the 
King of Prussia attended the theatre to witness the of anew 








1857. 
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tragedy. The piece pooved wretchedly dull, and his Majesty, after the 
second act, determined to quit the house. On entering the saloon lead- 
ing to his box, he saw a lacquey sitting on a chair, with his chin resting 
on his breast, and in a profound slumber. Turning to one of his attend- 
ants, the king remarked, “I'm sure that fellow has been listening at the 
door!” 

Aw Avto-Da-Fr.—A strange auto-da-fe has been celebrated at Grasse 
in the department of the Var. Incited by the preaching of a body of 
itinerant Cupuchin monks, a number of the inhabitants delivered up 
copies of the works of Dumas, Sue, Sand, Balzac, Thiers, Lamartine, 
and Michelet ; and these were burat at night in a public place, the clergy 
attending, and the cure chaunting, “ Paree, Domine,” while the books 
blazed. Some of the townsfolk scoffed at the holy men who were en- 
gaged in the business. 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. | 
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a * Auction on Thurse ay th, at eleven o clock, at ir Gallery: Hooda 
Collection of ot Bagi orang = most y by Sanereee resident 
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LORENCE NIGHTINGA Bultahie Frames in great variety 
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J. B PRLL’S Ftd Sacatey AND LOOKI ASS WAREHOUES, 
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GURNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PALACE OF ams, 3 349 Broad- 
* Way, contains the —{~ collection of Hallotypes, eerophe Jaguerrcolypes te 
be seen in the world.—Open for the free inspection of the Publis from 8 aM unul 6 P. all 





_ AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY 


ag 
TTALIAN OPERA ACADEMY oF MUSIC. 


graxca *.] Pr. MORES BeernctvuL.. .¥ anvous NCES TO | yd PUBLIC THAT HE 
‘or re-opening of the Academy for a short svason of three 
mighis, te a oun own ne! “ “4 
MONDAY EVENING, MAY 18, 
when Madame CORA DE WIL — will give ber farewell performanee ef Upera la New 
York, prior to her departure for & 
sranon CARLO JACOPI, 

the celebrated American Tenor, from the Theatres of Florénce, Naples and London, (where 
reatest Kuceess), will be introduced for the firs: time (o au Ameriean ae 

following celebrated artiots - 
SIGNORA ALDINI, Primo Contra’ 

SIGNOR Worrut J, 

SIGNOR GASPERONI, and others. 

i Onheee will be under the direction of SIGNOR G. NICOLAO, his Grst appearanee 
im his cfty 

The Grst representation will take place on Mouday evening, May 13, when wil! be performed 
Verdi's favourite Opera, in four acta, 


IL TROVATORE. 





LEONORA - - Mme. CORA de WILHORST. 
(flor first appearance in this eharacter ) 

ABUCENA : - Signorina ALDINI. 

1 Mme. MERRA 

MAN Signor CARLO JACOPT 


LCOt NT de LUNA Signor MORELLL 
PERRANDO Signer GASPABONI, 
PRICES OF ADMISSION 


Parquet, Dress Cirele, or First Tier Dollar. 


ne 
Reserved Pitty = extra. 
Family Circle. ~ Cents. 
Amphitheatre . Veen five Cents. 


N.B.—Subseription for the three nigh's, including Reserved Sea's, Four Dollars. 


Perf changed every evening 


The Box CBee ot Be A Acade: will be Open Daily, from § A.M. until 4 P 
Tickets can also be had at Hau *, BY Broadway ; Breve: xe my 701 Broadway ; 
Kine & Crawron 


62 William street. 
cCunime 


Open at 7, neces at 8 o'clock precisely. 








LAgz* REerys 7 THEATRE, 634 Sapetwer, wear Houston 

new voice of the publie 

‘and the preas, the most perfectly AT mabiceanonk in he Sue Tts acoustic quali 
r the line = wight preserved from every part of the house. 


uette, BD cents; Baleon: 


Seats, 75 cents: Orchestra 
saan’ Pasily Circe, 33 cents; Privete Boxes, $6 and $8. Oftice 


open from 8 ull 4 





... Comedy" 
. _ Italian Opera—The Ravels. 





WBte"'s GARDEN. - 





BeeoveHaws BOWERY THEATRE. . Putnam. 








BRoapway,... .. Comedy. 
Quenen camry & & wooo's | MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broadway, 
HENRY WOOD, 
GEO. CHRISTY, amen 


—- 


Mararep.—On_ the 2th April, by the Rev. J. M. Austin, of St. 
Church, Nunbank, Dumfries, Scotland, Cuanues R. A. Roura, Esq., of New 
York, & Sens nu Eueanon, third daughter of William Gordon, Esq., of the 
mer 
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The Dallas-Clarendon ‘Treaty. 

“ You're always muddying the water!” said the wolf to the lamb in 
a well-known fable, the wolf being slightly posed in his effort at self-justi- 
fication. In much the same tone, and with equal propriety, not a few of 
the American journals are accusing Lord Palmerston of implacable ani- 
mosity towards this country, because his Cabinet has not thought fit-to 
adopt the modifications made by the Senate of the United States in the 
troublesome Treaty above named. To read the misrepresentations and ex- 
aggerations current, one might suppose that the Senate at Washington, in 
the month of March last, had been smitten with a sudden and earnest 
desire to bring all differences to an honourable conclusion, and had prof- 
fered an agreement the most acceptable and amiable in the world. To 
be influenced in the remotest degree by the New York Herald and the 
Washington Union, one must sponge out of memory the occurrences of 
the past year, one must forget the passive attitude of Great Britain when 
her Minister was dismissed, her active effort to conciliate the United 
States by de-colonising one of her settlements, her bond and bargain with 
Mr. Dallas made in London, her renewed proffer of good-will made 
through Lord Napier, and finally the fact that her refusal to 
accede to the Senate’s amendments is accompanied by an offer to 
re-open negotiations on the most friendly footing. Further than 
this, in order to digest with any approach to complacency the va- 

uring spirit in which the subject is discussed, one must believe 

t the American Administration is grievously disappointed that the 
Dallaa-Clarendon Treaty has been rejected. Now who does not know that 
the very opposite of this is the truth? Who does not recollect the diffi- 
culty and doubt, wtth which it worked its way at all through the Senate ? 
Who does not see in print, from day to day, very hearty congratulations 
that it has been quashed? Without doubt, people here are the best 
judges as to what suits their own interests ; but it is too great a tax upon 
the world’s credulity, that newspapers in one column should moan over 
the injury done them, and in another should shake hands all round, on 
their clearance from an entanglement. 

Not having any of the official documents in trust-worthy shape before us, 
we cannot pretend to argue out the whole question. We shall, therefore, 
in what more remains to be said, simply address ourselves to two or three 
of the prominent items that have been laid before the public ; and mainly 
by the Washington Union. That journal, for instance, expresses a very 
lofty surprise, that the United States should be called upon in any way 
or shape to take cognisance of the internal affairs of Central America. 
This affectation of surprise is rather droll, seeing that in its whole scope, 
and in the very wording of every clause of the Treaty, one or other 
of the Central American republics is directly concerned. Now it is 
Nicaragua, now Costa Rica, now Honduras ; and thesame Senate, which 
took the trouble to change the positive agreement that the Mosquito In- 
dians “ shall have” the right of citizenship in Nicaragua into the vague 
assertion that they “ may have’’ them, need not have been sublimely in- 
different to certain local matters affecting the Bay Islanders.—Again, the 
fling at the inconsistency of these Bay Islands being at one and the same 
time a free territory, and a part of the Republic of Honduras, comes 
with a bad grace from parties who have just swallowed the same provi- 
sioa in regard to Grey Town and Nicaragua—a provision which is com- 
mon to many States in various parts of the world, and has been from the 





earliest historical dates. 

But the point on which it seems to us that there is the most absurd 
outcry is the one that mixes up the state of parties in the newly-elected 
House of Commons with our Government's refusal to ratify. Some of 
the know-alls of the American press, to whom our Foreign office is far 
easier of access than the “Roving Diplomatist” found it of yore, 
tell you plainly that Lord Clarendon held this opinion, and Lord 
Palmerston the other ; and that Mr. Dallas even has expressed his be- 


marked, this rejection of the Treaty would not have been ventured on. 
It may be presumptuous to differ with these omniscient gentlemen, but 
we really must do so emphatically. If his Lordship’s majority had been 
ther beyond contingencies ; if in fact he were the Dictator which 
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Sm SvuBSCRIBERS aT A Diseance, and beyend the reach of oun travelling 
Collectors, will oblige by remitting to the Office direct, and, in ordering the En- 
gravings, bear in tind that the postage must be paid in advance, and remit 
accordingly. 
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Things in Europe, a Fortnight ago. 

The Cunard Steamer Asa arrived here yesterday, with the Liverpool 
mail of the 2nd inst. The intelligence comprises no political event of 
any importance, either at home or in the European world at large. 

The first session of the new Parliament was commenced on Thursday, 
the 30th alt., when Mr. Evelyn Denison was elected Speaker, without any 
opposition. He was proposed by Lord Harry Vane and seconded by Mr. 
Thornly, receiving, as a matter of course, the congratulations of Lord 
Palmerston as Leader of the Goverament, and of Mr. Walpole (in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Disraeli) as Chiefofthe opposition. There was no excitement 
of any kind. 

The Royal family have been thrown into mourning by the death of the 
Queen’s aunt, the widowed Duchess of Gloucester, who closed a long life 
of 82 years, on the same Thursday, the 30th ult. She was the last sur- 
vivor of the numerous children of George IIL, and though not occupying 
any special place in the eye of the public, was much respected for her 
amiable character and her unostentatious charities. 

Mr. John Macgregor, formerly M.P. for Glasgow, has died at Boulogne, 
in exile and poverty, and undera cloud. He was aclever man of figures, 
but over-estimated both by himself and others.—That luckless steamer, 
the Transit, has broken down again. She was bound to China, with the 
90th Regiment on board, and nearly foundered in the Bay of Biscay. 
Fortunately she got into Corunna, where she was lying disabled, on the 
19th ult. Itis probable that the members of the cumbersome Board of 
Admiralty will be called to asevere account for the inefficient manner in 
whieh she was prepared for sea. The precious time lost by the troops 
in their way to the East is also a sore source of annoyance.—Lady 
Franklin has appointed Captain McClintock, R.N., to command the 
Aberdeen steam-yacht which she has purchased for a final search in 
the Arctic seas. Heaven speed the poor lady’s effort! A public subscrip- 
tion fa aid of her limited funds is commenced, can we Englishmen here 
do nothing towards it? Mr. F. Peel being turzed out of Parliament, bas 
resigned his under-Secretaryship at War. 

The Grand Duke Constantine is in Paris, where his visit will be a nine 
day’s-wonder. He declines, it is said, to cross over to England, so long 
as Sir Robert Peel isa member of our Government. The Grand Duke 
is quite right—Lord Elgin was received by the Emperor, on the 24t? 


foolish persons term him, he would, to our thinking, have swallowed 
almost any amendment that it had pleased the Senate to make, glad 
enough to get rid of a knotty subject which has entirely lost its in- 
terest, and because moreover from a statesmanlike point of view this 
might have been British policy. But Lord Palmerston is a Member of 
Parli ar ible Minister, one who has to undergo the bad- 
gering of an able Opposition ; and we put it to those who are at all fa- 
miliar with our English habits and peculiarities, and can look at poli- 
tics with an unprejudiced eye, to say whether Exeter Hall would not 
have set up a most dismal howl, and the Opposition have adopted it for 
their war-cry in a vigorous charge, if Lord Palmerston had worn the 
semblance of abandoning a British settlement, without leaving visible 
mark of its temporary connection with Great Britain. And so, we credit 
not a word of Lord Palmerston’s course being dictated by his Parliamen. 
tary strength. Weakness, or uncertainty may have led him to decline 
the American postcripts ; confidence would have induced him to gulp 
them down. We are aware that this opinion is in the teeth of the com- 
monly received'one. We intend that it should be so. 

It is said that Mr. Buchanan has promptly declined all further attempts 
at negotiation. We are sorry for it ; since, with all the determination on 
both sides the Atlantic that politicians and parties ehall not force the 
people into a hostile attitude, there is always a risk of unpleasant local 
collision, while Central American affairs remain in their present state, 
The Clayton-Bulwer Treat7 must be elucidated, or abrogated ; and, to 
tell truth, we don’t much care which. It may on the one hand be good, 
as a pis-aller, to see two powerful nations voluntarily tying their hands, lest 
they quarrel over a prize ; on the other, it is not a very sublime spectacle 
to see them abandoning the cheerful prospect of increased civilization 
and commerce, which might wait upon movements less cramped. But 
happen what may in future, it is quite clear that, so surely as England 
ceeks no monopoly of transit across the Isthmus, she will not consent to 
be shut out from it, under any pretext of destiny or doctrine. To this 
effect, we can quote—with approval of its manliness and candour—the 
following passage from a leading article of the N. Y. Daily Times of Wed- 
nesday. “ It is flatly impossible for us to prevent Great Britain from filling 
the position in Central America to which she is fairly entitled as the first 
commercial nation of the Globe, and the second in rank of American Pow- 
ers. This every statesman knows, asevery schoolboy might know it, and 
the only matter open to consideration by ourselves is whether we shall 
take up a policy of cordial ctoperation with England in affairs of im- 
portance to both Powers, or whether we shall take up an attitude of ab- 
surd and unprofitable isolation.” Clearing our skirts from all concern 
with North or South as antagonistic, we recognise in these words a sim- 
ple and truthful view of the case, as between the United States and Great 
Britain. 
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France. 

During a lull in the storm of our English politics, some of our London 
papers, with the Times at their head, have been taking alook at their 
French neighbours from the politico-cconomical point of view. They 
have been prompted thereto by a curious and candid disclosure, ema- 
nating from French authorities, as to the decline of population under 





alt. — Unusual quiet seems to prevail throughout the Continent. 





the Imperial régime ; but so far as we have seen, the question has nct 





lief that if the government triumph at the hustings had been less) 





| been mooted in any spirit of un unkinduess te the French nation. Quite 
otherwise ; the bonds of amity between the opposite sides of the Straits 
of Dover grow in strength, even ifa slight reaction has taken place from 
the profound admiration, with which Imperialism has hitherto been re- 
garded. Possibly too, the assumption of French superiority and supre- 
macy, which has been vented on all occasions by the Continental papers 
inimical to England, may have rankled in the minds of our jour 
nalists, and induced them to take a little quiet revenge. We cite 
elsewhere one of their articles, which is curious in its way and mvy 
induce reflection as to the amount of truth which it contain 
But we do not think it necessary to cite a ridiculous letter from the 
Daily News, which has been travelling through the press, and which pre 
tends to draw a truthful picture of the French army in Algeria. Aceor- 
ding to this correspondent of our London brother, that army is being 
systematically trained to a ferocious disregard of all humanity, and the 
practice of all conceivable atrocities. Even cannibalism is said to have 
been encouraged emong these legions of demons, who are to be let loose at 
the proper moment, and at the signal from their master, upon perfidious 
Albion and the continental states that might befriend her! This is rather 
a grim style of pleasautry to indulge in, and one is at a loss to perceiveite 
object. Nobody imagines the Zouaves to be patterns of delicacy amé@ 
gentleness ; but it ig unwise and unjust to blacken and traduce the whole 
army of a gallant ally. 


—— 





Canada. 

The most interesting bit of news from our friends across the border 
touches the intended despatch of one hundred and tweaty men of the 
Royal Canadian Rifles, under command of Major Seaton, to Red River 
Settlement. The precise object of this movement does not seem to be 
known—whether it be intended as the best sort of protest against anim 
vited squatters, or as furnishing a sort of body-guard for the scientific ex 
plorers, who are presently to investigate the resources and productions ef 
the promised land. No one however has surmised any connection between 
it, and the scheme for pl g in the Hudson’s Bay Territory a Conviet 
depot, which was so fiercely agitated not long since. At any rate the 
press receives with approval the idea of this military occupation, and only 
falls foul of the route presumed to be set down in the marching orders. 
The troops, it is said, are to be forwarded by sea to Hudson's Bay, and 
thence to march by the Company’s route to their station. This avoidance of 
the more obvious journey vid the great Lakes is said to originate ina desire 
to guard the avenues of knowledge, so that no unprivileged eye may scam 
the facilities for communication. Leaving to others such comments on this 
point as their better opportunities for acquiring information may suggest, 
| we will only express our regret that the detachment of the Royal Cana 
dian Rifles loses a splendid chance of acquiring a practical experience of 
one branch of a soldier’s duties. No better training can be imagined, 
than the traversing a difficult country, War is not all made up of fight- 
ing great battles ; and both officers and men would in many cases be 
greatly benefitted, by being taught to rely upon their own resources. The 
numbers going to the Red River are not cumbersome ; the season is pre 
pitious, We say therefore that, merely from a military point of view, it 
is a pity that the Lake route is not preferred. 

When the choice of a Capital was handed over to the Colonial Office, 
we foresaw that the heart-burnings would by no means be lessened. The 
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| ministerial Pilot gives remarkable proof of the way in which hope an@ 
jealousy affect some of the competitors. Narrowing its expectations dowm. 


to a choice between Quebec and Montreal, it warns its readers that the 
preference may perchance be given to the former city. But as the boom 
coveted for Montreal seems to slip from its grasp, the Pilot uses language 
rather strange for an advocate of submission to her Majesty’s wisdom. It 
is “sure that the Queen will not overlook” the fact, that “every other 
section of the Province will be highly disgusted,” if Quebec be the fag 
voured spot. Nay, further, the Pilot anticipates ‘“‘ very disastrous com- 
sequences” in such case. The selection “ would be dangerously unpe- 
pular.” Her Majesty, we fear, has a difficult task. 





Mysteries. 

A very few words will suffice to tell that the trial of Mrs. Cunningham, 
for the murder of Harvey Burdell, terminated on Saturday evening last, 
in her acquittal, after only half an hour’s deliberation on the part of the 
Jury. Eckel also was released on his own recognisance. The papers 
during the week have been filled with comments on the manner in which 
the trial was conducted ; but the theme is unprofitable, for the ends of 
Justice have not been furthered. One only of our daily brethren has made 
a grand discovery, and devoted to it a leading article : he is convinced 
that the murderer came in by the back-door. Another, our neighbour, 
the Daily Times, practically advocates the stimulus of a reward to draw 
out information, following herein Dr. Brandreth, who had announced his 
willingness to contribute $1,000 towards a fund for the purpose. The 
Times quintuples this offer, on the ground that both the Municipality an@ 
the State neglect its duty herein. 

Many other mysteries of crime remain unsolved ; bat on Saturday last 
we expressed our disinclination to enter upon all the dreary topics efloat, 
and are still under its influence, though we cannot say that our invoca- 
tion to pleasanter themes has met with any response. One exception 
however we must make, warranted by the singularity of the circumstan- 
cer. The Grand Jury of Richmond County cannot be persuaded to bring 
ina bill of indictment against the ruffians who burnt up the dwelling- 
house near Seguine’s Point, Staten Island, forming part of the contem- 
plated Quarantine establishment. Throughout that district a daring an@ 
open defiance of the law prevails ; nor can the end of all the difficulty be 
regarded without apprehension. 


A Dirge, or a Te Deum 

It may at first sight appear ungracious to chronicle the decease of # 
contemporary, to whom in life we had paid no respect. But the peca- 
liarities of the case justify us. The Auropean, a weekly journal that has 
had a few month’s existence in this city, has now ceased to present its 
periodical report of crimes and disasters, and to proclaim to its readers 
how very badly they were treated in the land which most of them had adop- 
ted from choice. This, or something to this effect, seemed to be the 
self-imposed miseion of that most uncomfortable paper, in which no little 
talent and industry were displayed. With such an object manifested upon 
every page, how could we hold out the hand of welcome, when the en- 
terprise was begun?’ When such a paper ceases to jar upon us, how cam 
we pretend to sympathy? Having no personal acquaintance with it» 
originators or conductors, we can only trust that they may carry their 
abilities into a more wholesome and more useful and more profitable line 
of journalism. 

The New York Yacht Club Regatta. 

The annual entertainment given by this flourishing association will 
take place on Thursday, the 4th of June, the general arrangements be- 
ing similar to those adopted in former years, comprising the approved 
innovation of last season, in substituting the measured area of sails for 
the computed tonnage of vessels. An outline of these arrangements 
will occupy but a few lines of space, and we therefore lay them before 
our readers. 

The competing Yachts will be divided into three classes; and ther 
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will be for each class a prize valued at $250. 
ance of time for differing area of canvas, in liea of the old rule of time | 
for tonnage. 
second, 1}; and in the third, 1}. As between sloops and schooners, the | 
allowance is based upon nine tenths of the area of the schooner’s sails.— 
The course will be the ordinary one, from off the Club House at Hobo- 
ken, round the Buoy of the 8. W. Spit, aud back to the starting point. 
The minor regulations will be known to all who have a special interest | 
in them. 

Enjoyable as this one day’s excursion always is—and for the coming 
ene we invoke (Eolus to send us a spanking breeze—we must own that 
one single day seems but a meagre space of time to devote to s0 whole- 
some a sport. In this great commercial port, with its local advantages, 
and its intense rivalry in all that pertains to marine architecture, surely 
a better show of zeal might be expected. Why should there not be 
another day appropriated to racing, after the return of the Yachts from 
their customary cruise down East? A cool September match round the 
Light Ship might prove more exciting, than the smooth-water and rose- 
water jaunt under the sunny influences of June. 

—— 


yausic. 


More marching and countermarching of the Operatic hosts! Sadden inva 
sdona, doubtful conflicts, brilliant victories leading to no result, unexpected re- 
treate—such has been the recent course of Operatic history in New York. 

Just at the fortunate moment the Gazzaniga troupe packed up bag and bag- 
gage, and decamped to Philadelphia, whence we hear vaguely enough that they 

propose to return, and abide with us till the summer fairly opens. A period 
of time which, if we are to judge from present appearances, will be long enough 
to satisfy the most exacting of Opera goers. 

There was a story in the air of a "German troupe and an impending of Fide- 
lios and Marthas. But this tale has been put down by the peremptory announce- 
ment that Signor Jacopi, the promised tenor of the said Teutonic Company is to 
appear before the public of New York, on Monday next, at the Academy of Mu- 
aio, under the auspices of Signor Morelli and in the very un-Teutonic rive of Man- 
rico. Madame de Wilhorst isto join her forces with those of this new expedition 
and we are to hear her débat in a new character as Leonora. We must con- 
fess that the announcement does not inspire us with much satisfaction, nor ex- 
cite in us very vivid anticipations of pleasure. 


In the first class, this will be one second per foot ; in the | 
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theatre, and excited the parterre to enthusiasm, before the fiery mischief which 
Miss Heron and Camille are assumed to have wrought in our blood has had time 
to grow cool and pass away from us. 

A lundred sermons in defence of the Drama would be less efficiently eloquent 
because less absolutely apposite to the theme, than this simple fact, that a gentle- 
man who has never forfeited his social rights in the develop t of his d 
ability, can draw together and hold as large an audience as the walls of his thea- 
tre will contain to witness his representation of characters, which neither the 
moralist nor the preacher can condemn—characters which appeal to our sympa- 
thy through the nobler passions of our nature alone, and interest us by the force 
of high and worthy sentiments. Asa Plea for the Stage then, and a plea of the 
very best kind, put in the very best form, and by the person best fitted to make 
it eflective, Mr. Wallack’s reappearance would deserve particular notice had the 
plays which he has produced been much less interesting, and his performance 
much less striking than they have actually been. 

But such a piece of acting as Mr. Wallack’s “ Rienzi” may well challenge at- 
tention of and for itself. All that was fine and impressive in the old school of 
acting lives more vividly in Mr. Wallack’s style than in that of any other man 
who now treads the boards in England or America. That swelling declamation 
which is turgid bombast on the lips of mediocrity has a singular rhythmical! value 
when delivered by a master in the art. It is not the speech of common life—it 
is not even the speech of heroic life, which in its external manifestation much 
more resembles common life than most people fancy—but it is aspeech which 
conveys the idea of heroic life to the mind, and therefore it is a legitimate pro- 
duct of Art, and like all legitimate products of Art may claim to have a 
place of its own in the domain of Nature. The intense realism of the ultra- 
modern school of acting runs into the flattest unreality, because it is and must 
be from its nature very partial and incomplete. As soon as an artist in any art 
loses sight of the fact that it is his function so to represent what he has con- 
ceived, that others may in their turn conceive it, he must infallibly fall into 
eerious blunders and follies. If he attempts for instance to give you an impres- 
sion of the heroism, the aspirations and the sorrow of the last Tribune of Rome, 
and in order so to do, goes back to history to produce before you the actual 
looks, and manners, gestures, and walk, words and tones of the Rienzi who 
lived, and dreamed, and died five hundred years ago, he must infallibly fail of 
his aim. For he cannot bring back to you the cirewmstances of the time, the 
atmosphere of the scenes, the electric vitality which made the common life of 
the great Roman heroic in the sight and the consciousness of his contempora- 
ries. He must avail himself of those faculties of haman nature by which we are 
enabled to separate the soul of a thing from the sense of it, and to receive the 
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Madame de Wilhorst is a very charming singer, and a capital little actress, as 
we have not been slow in the past to bear witness. She makes a very interest- 
ing Lucia, and a delightful Amina, and a very piquant Figlia del Reggi- | 
mento. But she should have remembered before attacking the semewhat ardu- 
@us part which she now threatens to assault, that to sing the music of the Tro- 
vatore well is one thing, and to embody the dramatic conception of Leonora is 
quite another. An instructive illustration of this mostnote-worthy truth shines 
conspicuously in her sight at this momen tin Madame Gazzaniga, who cer- 
tainly did not sing the music of the Trovatore excessively well, but who acted 
the role of Leonora as it has never been acted here before. 

No lyric artist ought to permit herself to forget the importance of physique 
to the full success of her impersonations. 

Now Madame de Wilhorst, who is altogether the proper person in appearance, 
size, and general effect to enchant the parterre with the archness, and fresh 
aaive brilliancy of the short-skirted, neatly-booted, tight-jacketed little Vivan- 
didre—is not at all the person to make a sensation in the character of the hero- 
ine of the Trovatore. She should recall the sage and serious remonstrance ad- 
dressed by Mr. Pickwick to Mr. Tracy Tapman, when that gentleman informed 
the respected chief of the club that it was his intention to appear at 
the Fancy Ball in the character of a Brigand. “Sir!” said Mr. Pickwick, 
“ do you mean to say that it is your purpose to put yourself into a pair of tights 
and a green velvet jacket with a two-inch tail?” “ Yes, sir!” replied the un- 
daunted Tupman. “Sir! you shan’t do it!” “Shan’t do it! and why, may | 
ask?” “ Because, Sir, in the first place, you are too old /” “Sir!” “ And in 
the second place, Sir, because you are too fat!” 

Now Madame de Wilhorst’s disqualifications for the part of Leonora, are pre- 
cisely the reverse of those which unfitted Mr. Tupman to appear with decent dig- 
nity in the imposing réle of a ruffian of the Abruzzi. But the principle remains 
the same, though the application be varied—and I caunot but think that our ad- 
mirable little cantatrice has made a mistake. Still we shall take no slight inter- 
est in the result of the experiment, and we trust that our readers will crowd the 
Academy on Monday night. 

Nor should they forget the Concert of to-night, which is the first of the two 
musical adieux which Madame de Wilhorst is to take of us before she sails for 
Europe, to fit herself by careful study for climbing to her legitimate position in 
the art to which she has devoted herself. 

A more promising scholar we have never sent abroad—and we ought to prove 
our sense of her value by the most cordial valedictory possible. 

Miss Maria S. Brainerd, to whose vocal abilities we could do no justice when 
she sang at the last Philharmonic Concert, was to have come forward more sa- 
tisfactorily last night in Loewe's Cantata of the Seven Sleepers, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Harmonic Society, On the same occasion Mr. Bristow's 
Te Deum was to be performed, and we shall have something to say a-propos of 
the experiment next week. RAIMOND. 
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Drama. 


If you were a quiet country gentleman, 0, beloved reader! and were living in 
‘your own house after a fashion satisfactory to yourself, indulging to be sure, in 
suck little eccentricities as are natural to everybody who possesses a posi- 
tive idiosyncrasy—how should you like to be surprised one fine day, after dinner, 
by the app ¢ of six sympathising friends with a physician in a gig, who 
should forthwith proceed to tie your hands and feet together ; to encase you in 
@ strait-waistcoat ; to shave your head, and to subject you to a violent douche in 
your own dressing-room—all the while uttering the most tender and emollient 
ejaculations, and p ing the most passi concern for your 
health and your happiness ? 

I venture to say that you would not enjoy such an experience in the least. 
am sure that not the faintest flame of grateful feeling would be kindled in your 
heart towards the active, affectionate and energetic persons who had come to 
save your sanity, as Theseus went to win Hippolyta’s love by “doing you 
injuries.” On the contrary, I opine that to the last day of your life you 
would never be able to think of one of them, or so much as hear his 
name, without a shudder of disgust. For in a world where disinteres 
tedness gets but small appreciation when it takes a really useful directio, 
and is formally invited to bestir itself for our good, disinterestedness unpro- 
voked, unbesought, and unproductive is hardly very likely to bring down a 
shower of blessings on the heads of those who practice it. And just as you 
would feel towards your volunteer saviors, the actors of New-York, I should 
say, must be feeling towards the amiable gentlemen who have recently come for- 
ward to rescue them from the imaginary gulf of degradation, contumely and sin, 
wherein they were supposed to be helplessly wallowing. 

For although they have not been literally and physically sent to the House of 
Correction, they have been treated to a course of metaphorical depletion, dosing 
and generally reformatory practice which can hardly have been more agreeable 
to them than it was to “ Ce Monsieur qui suit Les Dames,” in the French play to 
be “ morally” thrown out at window. And I cannot help suspecting that the ve- 
teran artist who has been again delighting the town with his unexhausted 
talents, and his inextinguishable fire during the present week, may have come 
forward again upon the boards quite as much for the purpose of vindicating the 
honour of the profession, as for the sake of gathering new laurels to add to a 
wreath which is already as richly furnished as it is y worn. At all events 
whether this has or has not, been his object, nothing could have done more to 
redeem the Theatre, and those who frequent it, from the silly aspersions which 
have been so freely cast upon both, than the recent performances at “ Wallack’s,” 
He will be a bold Puritan indeed, who shall aver that Miss Mitford was a profii- 

gate disciple of the school of George Sand—or that the drama of Rienai is per- 
vaded with a sulphurous perfume of the pit—or that Mr. Wallack is a slashing 


representative of all that is odious in private immorality and of all that is repul- 
aive in public recklessness. 
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one when the other is pat beyond our grasp by the distance of space, or by the 
lapses of time. 

It was upon this theory that the old school of acting was founded. A good 
sound sensible theory it is, and it is purely the fault of its professors that it has 
fallen into discredit. 

Mr. Wallack’s performance of Rienzi illustrated all the best qualities of the 
school very brilliantly. In the last scene he was particularly effective, and the 
unfeigned emotion apparent throughout the audience, must have satisfied him 
that his natural force is very far from abated, and that he is still fully equal to 
the task of maintaining in all their splendour those old traditions of the art, to 
which he holds with sueh a strenuous faith. 

He was well supported throughout, and Mra. Hoey in particular appeared to 
singular advantage. She was more impressive because less overstrained in her 
utterance and her gestures, than I had supposed she could possibly be in such a 
rile, and I came away with a conviction that neither she herself nor the critics 
have yet done her full justice. 

While the Old School has been flourishing at Wallack’s, the newest of new 
schools has been prospering at Miss Laura Keene's. That enterprising lady has 
been astonishing the public with showers of gold, daughters of the stars and 
queens of roses. I trust that the grateful public has given her at least shower 
for shower. And if it has any genuine regard for the daughters of the stars, I 
hope its affection will show itself in a proper regard for the stars themselves, 
one of whom, a very bright and a fixed star, Mr. C. Wheatleigh, takes his benefit 
to-night at Miss Keene’s Theatre. HAMILTON. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Mr. C. G. Leland, aripe scholar and very clever writer, has undertaken 
to edit Graham’s Magazine.——Mr. W. B. Duvean has bought the Una, 
sloop, well-known in the Yacht Club, from Mr. M. L. Ruthertord.——Dr. 
W. Elder, of Philadelphia, is preparing for publication a biograpby of the 
late Dr. Kane.——The Goodwood Cup has closed with 40 subscribers. 
Mr Ten Broeck, the owner of the American horses, has two nominations. 
——The first meeting of the Leeds Sunday Recreation Society has just 
been held.——Mr. Payne Collier will preside at the Shakspeare Club din- 
ner this year at Stratford; and the meeting will probably receive from 
the Trustees of the fund provided by Mr. John Shakspeare some 
of their services and their projects——John Brougham, the popular 
author, actor, dramatist and manager, will leave this country shortly on 
a visit to Ireland. It is proposed to give him a farewell benefit previous 
to hisdeparture——An English paper says that lately a servant was 
crossing the Wellington-bridge, Dover, with one child in her arms and 
another by her side, when two ladies, magnified by crinoline, rustled past, 
and aetually swept the little toddler into the water. Providentially, as- 
sistance being at hand, the child was rescued.——The paddle-wheel steam 
frigate Terrible, is destined to assist the Agamemnon in laying down the 
telegraph wires between America and Newfoundland.——Dion Bourci- 
cault in a published letter to Rev. Heary Ward Beecher, invites that 
clergyman to an oral discussion on the question whether the sacerdotal, 
or the histrionic profession be the most virtuous ; Bourcicault asserts to 
Mr. Beecher “ that the theatrical community itself is proven by the legal 
records of every country to be the freest of all classes from crimes and 
misdemeanors, more free than the class to which you belong,the clergy.”—- 
A son of G. P. R. James, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for Virginia, was wounded 
in one of the recent engagements in Nicaragua. Mr. J. was a practitioner 
of the bar in Richmond, until about two months since, when he left to 
share in tle fortunes and misfortunes of Gen. Walker. His wound is a 
serious one, though, it is believed, not tatal.——The value of guano im- 
ported last year into Great Britain, was £2,139,448 ; the “real value” 
of tobacco, &c., imported was £2,240,270. The duty on the latter ex- 
ceeded £5,000,000,—-A_ short time ago Meyerbeer married his only 
daughter to a Prussian Colouel, and gave her, as a marriage portion, not 
£2,000 a year, not a landed estate, but simply the copyright of “ Robert 
le Diable” and “ L’Africaine.”——The Duc d’Aumale on a recent visit 
to Naples purchased considerable property at Palermo.——Mr. S. Neave 
is elected Governor, and Mr, B, Dobree Deputy-Governor, of the Bank of 
England.——The St. James’s Theatre was mein fn up to auction. Only 
£16,000 was bid. It was bought in. The reserv 





senior, “ Yes, my son.’ “ Then what do folks mean Ly old times ?’’-— 
Government has given orders tor the erection of a new picture gall 
the an yet § at South Kensington. Mr. Shee; unk? gift 
to the nation is accepted, with all its imposed conditions; its ex 
wishes, however, especially with regard to the opening of the gallery on 
Sundays, are postpoued for future consideration.——M. De Lesseps, the 
Re tor of the Ship 
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Canal for uniting the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Sea, is visiting Liverpool, in order to explain the merits of the 
scheme to the merchants and others interested in the subject.——Mr. 
Hugh Baines bas invented a self-acting safety-apparatus for preventing 
accidents in the use of “ hoists’ from the breaking of ropes. It was 
tried at Messrs, Pender’s warehouse in Manchester. Four persons 
had been lifted in the hoist, and the ropes were then unconnected. 
But the self-acting apparatus failed to act ; the hoist fell a great depth ; 
and the four gentlemen suffered fearfully ; one. Mr. Shaw, died the same 
night. Mr. Baines himself was on the hoist when the disaster occurred.—— 
The English papers, and the American too, are discussing the chances of 
success in laying the great telegraphic cable across the Atlantic. Until 
very recently, no doubts were expressed.——Louis Napoleon's visit to 
Algeria is again spoken of.——The Hon. Neal Dow, of Maine Law cele- 
brity, is in England, publicly advocating enforced Temperance. Mr. 
Barnum is similarly employed._—It is said that the admission tickets to 
the lectures of William Russell, the Crimean correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, will be two guineas for the three lectures. The price is ab- 
surd ; 
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There will ‘be an allow- | And yet the performance of Miss Mitford's play by Mr. Wallack has filled the | Head, during the latter's ensuing visit to Eagland.James H. Hackett, 


the unrivalled persouator of Jack Fulstaf’, bas purchased a farm of 1,2 
acres in Clinton county, Ill., on which he proposes to spend the remain- 
der of his days.——Cuapt. A. F. Kynaston, C.B., has invented a new plan 
for lowering boats at sea. The most striking difference between Kynas- 
ton’s and Clifford’s systems is, the former lowers them from the ship, while 
the latter lowers from the boa’.——From a return issued, it appears that 
last year £7,741,453 was reevived from depositors, and £8,023,583 paid, 
leaving the capital of British savings banks £34,932,471.——-It is report- 
ed, but we incline to doubt the fact, that Lord Derby has purchased the 
London Morning Herald, the Standard, and the St. James Chronicle——The 
congregation of the Rector of Wickling, in Kent, some few wecks 
since were startled by bis coming to a pause in the morning ser- 
vice, and telling them he had now something to say of himself. 
He then proceeded to publish the banns of marriage for himself.—— 
The Earl of Kingston has been “ committed for ten days” by the West- 
minster County Court, for contempt. His Lordship had been sued for the 
hire of a piano forte, and having suffered judgment to gqby default, had 
not paid the sum decreed.—At the great Manchester Art Treasures Ex- 
hibition, the pictures and other gems are valued at £7,000,000 ; or double 
the value of the whole contents of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park.—— 
Marble is apt to get soiled, and it is said that the following is a very good 
mode of cleaning it: Mix up a quantity of very strong soap lye with 
quick lime to the consistency of milk, and lay it on the marble you wish 
to clean, where it may remain twenty four or thirty hours ; afterwards 
wash off with soap and water, and it will appear as if new. 


— 


Ovituary. 


Bisnor Sxivyenr.—The Right Rev. William Skinner, D.D., Bishop of 
the diocese of Aberdeen, and Primus of the Scottish Episco) Church, 
died at his house in Aberdeen, after a very brief illness. The deceased 
Primus, who siudied for the ministry at Oxford, was ordained at Aber- 
deen, where his father was bishop in 1502. He was conseorated to the 
bishopric in 1816, and elected Primus in 1841. Ta ecclesiastical polity he 
held frigh Church views; and it may be remembered, some years ago, 
came into rather violent collision with the Rev. Sir William Dunbar, 
then of St Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen—Sir William adhering to the English 
communion, and refusing the Bishop's authority. In private life, Bisho; 
Skinner’s character was marked by benevolence and kindness. Though 
quite close on eighty years of age, he was able oa Wednesday fortnight 
to attend a confirmation in St. Andrew's Chapel, but felt unable to go 
through the services unassisted. He also communicated on Sabbath week. 
The illness which cut him off was of only some twenty-four hours’ dura- 
tion. As we have said, Bishop Skinner succeeded his father as Bishop of 
Aberdeen. His grandfather, the Rev. John Skinner, who was one of the 
Episcopalian nonjuring clergymea iu 1746, suffered inprisoament at 
Aberdeen under one of the stringent acts passed after the fiaal downfall 
of the House of Stuart. This amiable clergyman will be long remember- 
ed as the author of “ The ewie wi’ the crookit horn,” and other Scottish 
songs of no mean order. 


TO THR Eprror OF THE “ aLnton.” 


Sir—In your paper of last Saturday, 9th inst., you copied from the 
Tribune an obituary notice of the late John F. A. Sanford, of this city, 
which conveys an impression altogether at variance with the career and 
true character of that gentleman. Mr. S. was not only one of our most 
suceessful merchants, but also one of the most kind, generous, liberal, 
and honourable amonzst our citizens. His enterprizes partook of a pub- 
lie character, one of which was that great, and indeed national work, the 
Iilinois Central Railroad, which his energy and perseverance carried 
through to successful completion, over all the obstacles and difficulties 
that would naturally attend such a vast enterprise, conducted through 
periods of financial derangement at home and abroad. 

Mr. Sanford did not commence life as a “ yy ;" he was educated 
at West Point, and afterwards stationed at St. Louis by the U. 8S. Go- 
vernment as Indian Agent. His introduction to the family of one of the 
most distinguished citizens of St. Louis, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., led to an 
alliance with a daughter of that gentleman, and to a partnership in his 
large commercial operations; and on his removal to this city he con- 
ducted the house of the firm established here. 

Mr. Sanford deserved and acquired, not only the confidence, respect, 
and esteem of all who knew him in mercantile or private life, but an af- 
fectionate personal regard, which the lofty qualities of his head and his 
heart could not fail to inspire. The willing homage was done to the man 
—not to his accumulated millions. His remains were eseorted to the 
tomb with every fitting mark of high respect, the pall- bearers being those 
eminent gentlemen, George Peabody, and&. M. Lampson of London ; W. 
B. Astor, of New York ; and — Corcoran, of Washingtoa.— Y in 
pace! One or Tax OLpest Supscripers To Tae “ ALBION.” 

New York, May 15, 1857. 


In this city, highly esteemed and greatly regretted, Chief Justice Oakley, of 
the Superior Court.—In this city, John Scott, Esq., late Judge of the County 
Court of the Counties of Huron and Brace, C.W., and at one time the Parliamen- 

representative of Ottawa.-At Boston, J. K. Angell, ., of Providence, 
R.I., eminent as a writer on Jurisprudence.—Dr. Hale, c to the British 
Embassy of Paris, expired suddenly on Monday, the 27th ult , in an epileptic fit. 
Dr. Hale was formerly British chaplain at Versailles and St. Germain-en-laye, 
and had been attached to the British Embaasy for the last six years.— At Shan- 
ghae, Lieut. Grove, R.N., of H. M.S. Pique.—At B pton, Capt. D. Ed . 
RN.—At Burnham, Norfolk, Catherine, widow of Sir William Bolton, Capt. RN. 
niece of Admiral Viscount Nelson.—At Bath, Col. Power, Lieut.-Col. of the 85th 
Light Infantry, the eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Manley Power, K.C.B., 
KTS Aged is, Richard Smetbarst, Esq., of Daxbury-park, cashire, a Ma- 
ep Deputy-Lieutenant for that county.—Ret. Comm. Burroughs, R.N.— 
n London, Sir George William Denys, Bart.—At Bath, Capt. J. Oliver, R.N., of 
Taunton, Somerset... {t Hampstead, in his 80th year, Robert Harding Evans, 
Esq., late of Pall-mall, London, where he was extensively known and re: 
for more than _———_ as a book auctioneer, and for his extensive knowledge 
of old and scarce books.—At Farmington Lodge, Capt. T. J. Pettat, formerly of 
the 7th Hussars. 


Arutp. 

Norra American Cowmanp.—The following changes in the staff ara 
to take place from the first of May, viz. :—Lieut.-Col. Holdsworth, at 
present in Halifax, to be Deputy Qtmr. Gen. to the Forces in North 
America, vice D’Urban, whose period on the Staff has expired, to be sta- 
tioned at Montreal.—Licut.-Col. Fordyce, Assist. Qtmr.-Gen. at Kin 
ton, to be Assist. Qtmr.-Gen. at Halifax, v. Holdsworth.—Lieut.-Col. 
Hon. R. Rollo, Assist.-Adjt. Gen. at Kingston, to be removed to Head 
Quarters of Division at Montreal.—Captain Macdonald, Deputy-Assist. 
Adjt.-Gen., now at Montreal, to proceed to Kingston to assume the du- 
ties of the Assist. Adjt.-Gen.’s and Assistant-Qunr.-Gen.’s Departments. 
—Quebee Military Gazette, 

Wan-Orrice, May 1.—12th_ Foot ; Maj-Gen C A F Bentinck to be Col, ¥ L@ 
Gen Sir R G Hare Clarges, K.C.B, dec, 60th Ft; Maj-GenJ Paterson to be Col 








price was £19,900,—— | C 
“ Isn't the world older than it used to bet’ said a young hopeful to his Col 


ry 5 
ain =S Vitis 


Commt, v Lt-Gen T Banbury.—lst Life Gds ; Lt-Magens to be Capt, bp, ¥ Le 
vett, who ret; Cor Patten to be Lt. RI H Gds; F Loveden, Gent, to be 
Cor, &p, ¥ Peach, prom. 4th Lt Drags; Lt-Col Low, b-p Unatt, to be Lt 
.v L George Paget, C.B, who ex, reevg the diff; F Sim , Gent, 

to be Cor, bp, ¥ Echalaa, app to 7th Drag Gds. Toth Lt Drags ; Capt Baker, 
from 12, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Murray, who ex ; Cor Fife to be Adj, v Cathbert, 
15th Lt Drags; Cor Mann to be Adj, v Greetham, who res Adjcy 
Train ; Paymr Bryson, from late Transport Corps, to be Paymr ; 
| Quartmr Greenway, from h-p late Land Corps, to be Quartmr, v Cope- 
land, whose app cance. Coldstream Grds ; Lt Stiri 

| 3d Ft; Ens Manclarke perm to res. 7th Pt; Lt Lewis, from 
| Kirwan, whe ce. a Ft; 
Radcliffe to be Capt, b-p, 
| Pt, to be Ens, ¥ ill, who has res, 25th Ft; Lt Hallowes to be Adj, 
| . 27th Ft; Ens Attwood to be Lt, b-p, v Barnardiston, who ret ; 
tha . Gent, to be Ens, bp. 25th Ft; Capt » from 36th Ft, 
v ,whoex. 34th Ft; Lt Laurie to be Inst of Musk. dist ; 
' Black, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, ¥ Blanchard, prom. 42d Ft; Lt Ferguson 
| Capt, . ¥ Bvt-Maj Graham, who ret; Ens J G © Stuart 

| be Ft; Lieut H N Kippen to be instructor of Musketry. 

‘aters to be Capt bp, ¥ Hutchinson, who ret; Ens Watson to be 

| Bn Mosely, 82d, to be Rus ¥ Orchard, prom. Tist ;' Lt Hon Ralph 

be Capt, b-p, ¥ Hamilton, whorets ; Ens Roberts to be 

Ward to be Adjt, vy Vesey, who res Adjey only. 78th; 
be Ens b-p, ¥ Jair, prom. 82d ; Lt Wilkinsen to be Capt, v White, who 
Ens Couper to be Lt; W H Moseley, Gent, to be Ensb-p. 85th ; 
| Gent, poy fy bp’ Dixon to 27th. 87th; Asst-Surg Jones, 
| Asst-Surg, v Hill, dec. 95th ; Maj Raines, from 
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a tis After all, when he returned to England in his twenty seventh year, sum- 
We devote the space usually filled by notices of new publications to a — home by th 4 te) si il hiefty i i Health 1 i 
: ir | which nnot find it in our heart | to live aficted with a palsy, the desired promotion not come. | sixty miles every quarter, chiefly in a gig. Health was at last giving 
pote to one > aan he > eauiadn career of Sir Edward | But Lieutenant Parry did not know how to be idle. The close of the | way under the pressure of incessant labour; medical men declared that 
i 4 5. } 


ae war shut out all prospect of active service in one direction, but the tra- | total rest of body and mind had become absolutely necessary. The ap- 
Parry there was so much of real nobility, that they may be mused over | yels of Clappertoa suggested a new field of enterprise, and from his sta- 


| pointment was resigned, the rest was taken, but was broken by the out 
with infinite profit. His son, a Clergyman of the Church of England, has | tion on the eae + aye Parry — = to = ye Prose} S oy ‘ap in eM ay cinhy a ~ death of his + 
shed hi . ; ici ; ness to join an e ition that was to explore the river Congo. r his | daughter, and the illness within seven weeks of thirteen persons in hi 

recently polished his biography s ye — prac ~ ag re | return to England, being twenty-seven Seen old, he wrote to a friend on household. “ You may imagine, therefore,” he writes in fa miliar let- 
view, in one of the most esteemed of the London weekly journals. —_—_| the subject, and bad not posted his leiter when a paragraph in a news- | ter, “ what a hospital our house has been, and, as Lady Parry has herself 

William Edward Parry, born a week before Christmas in the year 1790, | paper about a proposed Arctic exp dition caught his attention. He seized | been confined to her bed during most of the time, the visiting of every 
was the fourth son of Dr. Parry, of Bath, a physician of high standing. | fie pen and put a postscript to his letter : “ Hot or cold is all one to me ; | room, and the dispensing of all the medicines, fell upon myself.” 
His mother was a granddaughter of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich. The boy,| Africa or the Pole.” The letter with this postscript was shown to Mr.| We meant only to have shown evidence of Parry's character, and have 
who was always called Edward, was sound in health, gentle and brave | Barrow, the Secretary of the Admiralty, who was especially concerned been led from point to point tiil we have almost told his life. It is not 
by disposition, an apt scholar. He had from the first a decided love of} in promoting arctic discovery, and in a few days Lieutenant—still Lieu- necessary to pursue the details, for all was consistent to the end. He 
music, and at four years old—a handsome boy with golden curls and | tenant—Parry was appointed to the command of the Alerander discovery | never became “ weary in well-doing ;”’ he never flinched because of mix 
dark hazel eye—he would catch any air after hearing it, and would sing | ship, under the orders of Sir John Ross, iu the J/sabella, aud sent by way | construction, though a man of so affectionate a nature must have felt 
Rule Britanuia with all the spirit ofa man. Whien buta year older, and | of Baffin’s Bay to look for the North-West Passage. ; much natural pain when misconstrued. As to the further current of his 
at play in the house of an indulgent lady, he was discovered in the li- | Sir John Ross, as it is well known, led the way down Lancaster Sound, | outward fortune, it is enough to add that he was married twice, that he 
brary astride on a large globe. “ What, Edward !”’ said his hostess, “ are | fancied that he saw the way blocked with Croker Mountains, and turned | received the successive appointments of Comptroller of Steam Machinery 
you riding on the globe *”’ “ Oh yes,” he replied. “ How Ishould like to | back from open water. Parry was sorely disappointed, but made no com- | (in 1837), Captain Superintendent of the Royal Clarence Yard and of 
go round it.” His family remembered fondly such an incident as this | ment whatever in his journal. Comment enough was made at home, 

| 


| of purpose to the acquisition of the knowledge necessary to the due ful- 
the illness of his father, who was for the next six years | filment of his duty. 


op a 3g | ship left, as and ship after ship left, much as he longed for home, he moved | he would work. In the year following he was one of more than a thona- 
New Dooks. | into other ships that stayed, in order that by continuance on active duty sand candidates for the new office of Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, 
A MEMOIR OF SIR W. E. PARRY. | he might have a better chance of winning a step forward in the service. | received the appointment, and devoted himself with his usual earn estness 


It was a part of his work to travel a hundred and 


the Naval Hospital at Haslar (in 1846), and Lieutenant-Governor of 
when be became a famous sailor, and at this day it is remembered when | however ; Lieutenant Parry's private convictions became known, and tal- | Greenwich Hospital (at the close of 1853), and that on a summer Sunday, 
the northernmost and southernmost known land upon the globe has been | jied with the feeling at the Admiralty, and a new expedition was sent in the year 1855, after some mouths of illness that began with an attack 
named after Edward Parry. out, with Parry in the //ecla as its chief, and instructions to begin by try- of cholera, he closed his useful and glorious life. * 
Parry was educated in the Grammar Schoo! at Bath, where he was at- | ing to sail over Croker Mountains. Still there was no promotion, but,| We have dwelt at some length upon the career of Sir Edward Parry, 
tentive to his studies, and at the same time active in all boyish sports. He | said the brave Arctic sailor, “ When I look at the Hecla and at the chart because it is one of which Englishmen have just cause to be proud, and 
— a good schoolboy knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, | of Lancaster Sound, O, what is promotion to this !”” with the details of which it is well to be familiar. For this reason, too, 
was stout enough of limb at twelve years old to thrash a bully of fif| Parry was twenty-nine years old when he set out with the Hecla and | we are glad that his son has had the good taste to write the story of it 
teen. It was the intention of his father to educate the son Edward for &) Gpiper on that voyage, during which all the fine qualities of his nature , briefly and simply, in a volume not too long to be read through, and not 
physician, but it happened that an intimate friend of the Parrys at Bath | were displayed, not only for the immediate happiness of his men, but for | too dear to be bought by a multitude of readers. The Rev. Edward 
was a Miss Cornwallis, a | related to the Admiral Cornwallis, who in | their permanent advantage, during a detention of ten months in winter Parry writes, indeed, with the predilections of an evangelical cler gyman, 
1803 commanded the Chaunel Fleet off Brest. Miss Cornwallis, believed quarters. He sailed over the Croker Mountains, discovered and named | but not without considerable skill and taste. His sketch of the aspect 
that Edward had every quality most to be sought in sailors, and if he | row’s Straits, Wellington Channel, and Melville Island. The brilliant | of the Polar seas, the prelude to those chapters which contain the spirit 
went to sea had influeuce that would suffice to set him afloat comfortably.’ results of the voyage and the many startling qualities displayed in it by , of his father’s voyages, is, as a piece of description, very good, and from 
When asked what was his owh choice of a profession, he declared himself jtg commander made Parry famous. He obtained his promotion, received | the first page to the last the gentle temper of the father auima tes the 
simply ready to obey any wish of his parents. He had not only never | freedom of cities, gold and silver medals of societies, was elected F.R.S. | writing of the son. 
seen a line-of-battle ship, but he was in the fourteenth year of his age, and | « Even,” he said, “strangers in the coffee-room introduce themselves and | 
had never seen the sea, when in June, 1803, through the kindness of Ad- | peg to shake hands with me.”” The proud father, at Bath, revised the | t Aart 
miral Cornwallis, he was appointed a voluateer of the first class on board | hook in which was published by order of the Admiralty the narrative of BS we vts. 
the Lp Peris, then going out as flag-ship to the fleet watching the | this most — voyage to — roe Next week there will be some stir among artists and amateurs, for the 
Goast of France. hen followed the voy with the Fury and Jecla, more wintering, | ibiti Jati > i ri 
An old servant of the family took Edward Parry te his ship at Ply- | and the discovery of the ‘aralt named after those ships. On the omen } Anseal rerngey #f the Vathanal Acatong of Botan — ae apne 
mouth, where, once ou board, he found everything new, aud everything | from this voyage Parry received news of his father’s death. He took his | ® the public on Monday, together with the flood-gates of criticism. 
delightful. He observed a sailor coming down the rigging, and straight-| despatches to Loudon, where a sister, married since his departure, met | A clever lithograph by Mr. B. G. Stone has been sent us, representing 
way, upoa the impulse of his vigorous youth, sprang forward and clam- him, and found him painfully depressed, unable to speak or eat. His | the picturesque ravine into which the Catterskill tumbles its waters, im 
bered to the masthead. When he came down, the seamen gathered | mother nursed him back to health, and after his recovery his first thought | ihe neighbo aaa oll tin Catdhitl Meaniahn Ween hab ened ieeeell 
round him, and declared that he was “a fine fellow and a true sailor, | was to write his friend John Franklin words of affectionate admiration, | — mal va , re pe 
every inch of him.” os ’ : ... ._ | for he had recently come home from his perilous journey with Sir John | kuown to many a tourist, and has been many a time displayed on canvas 
And so he was. Here is his life told by his son, with a simplicity | Richardson, across the northern wilds of America to the shores | aud in print—Mesers. Masury &Co., of Boston, forward us a lithograph- 
worthy of the subject, in one volume of unpretending size. It isthe story | of the frozen sea. Franklin and Parry bad begun their lives as | eq likeness of that hapless son of genius, the late Edgar Poe, which, be- 
of a man who never flinched from duty, never uuder any sort of trial re- | arctic heroes in the same year. When Lieutenant Parry went out asse- |, My ary . enahe, ts. be. 6 becetle af ae 
pined at his lot ; of a man who delighted in the recognition of all good- | cond to Sir John Ress, Lieutenant Franklin, who was four years Parry’s | ing cople SSR 
ness, and never once in his life thought of asserting his own dignity with | senior, went out as second to Captain Buchan. They were warm friends | impassioned but moody-minded writer. 
angry words ; who was true to his own home, true to his country, true | from the first and to the last. With Lieutenant Franklin, Parry said,| A stale joke has appeared in print, fitted for the nonce to Lord Napier, 
to his God, and who, while he followed a right path with modesty, was to goon after their first introduction to each other, “I bave had a good deal | 


: . sat | ibed i “propos Church’ inti: Nia- 
be turned out of it by no false shame. His lirst report home, on joining | of conversation, and I think him the most clever man of our cloth, as far | who is described as having asked—d to Church’s painting of 
ship, was not of discomforts on shipboard, but—“ you cannot think how 


Q . : c as I can yet judge, with whom I have coaversed for some time.” Among — when did he come over?” The mot is as old as the hills, 

many little conveniences there are on board a ship, which you would not | Parry’s treasured memorials was found, after his death, one with the | and Lord Napier asked no such question ; though if any foreign visitor 

pes my — —_—> , ee Sane al ar Ca Ag - ¥ oth endorsement, “ pow Franklin’s last letter to me, July boo.’ 1845.” . had read the lukewarm commendations of several of the leading authe- 
ways doing something to make me comiortabile, spoke wi As soon as ad completed twelve months’ service as commander, 

enthusiasm of one of the lieutenants, the Hon. Charles Powys, who had | Parry was made a Post Captain, and soon afterwards was appointed Hy- rities of the press, he might well have surmised that Mr. Church could 

“left pee bmp! to make him happy,” taught him seamanship, read 








i u ; drographer to the Admiralty, with the understanding that the post was | 20t be an American. 
English and Latin with him, and was a prop and support to him in his | not to detain him from the conducting of another Arctic voyage. The - 
first setting out. Mr. Powys died a few months later of fever in the West | next vo = 1 


Ns was the third and last, the least fortunate but not east THE MYSTERY OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Parry lost a friend “ of whom” he wrote, “ when J think, and | worthy. He was the idol of the seamen. “I have known him,” says one | 


i : ’ lever London contemporary thus notices the publication of Zhe 
while I write, my heart as well as my eyes are brimful.” Under the | who has acted as his steward, “ hour after hour on the spike plank Ac - ; 
chaplain of the ip, young Parry prosecuted indefatigably those studies of | without guing below, in all often for hours er taking no | Philosophy of the Plays of Shakspere Unfolded, by Delia Bacon ; with a Preface 
French, mathematics, navigation, &c., which a. aa to his | refreshment but a glass of lemonade with one teaspoonful of rum in it. I | by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
, kept up his Greek and Latin, and maintained home ties by was often very nearly doubling the allowance, but, thinks I, he is sure to | Delia Bacon withholds for the present, her historical key to the Eliza- 
oving letters with fond correspondents so industriously, that “Parry 8) find me out, he’s so sharp, and then he'll never trust me again, which I | pethan art of tradition, which was originally designed as the first divi- 
letters” grew into a sort of byword in the ship. There was but a slight | couldn’t bear.” Captain Parry was not thirty-five years old when be re- | sion of this volumihous argument. It is complete, perfect, and irresisti- 
brush with the French in 1809, and when, in 1806, he left the Ville de | turned from his third voyage, with all his honours as an aretic discoverer | ple ; yet, as a mere evidence, it is less sublime than am exalted sy stem of 
Paris, Admiral Cornwallis wrote of him, “ Parry is a fine, steady lad. I) won. Half life-time was before him, during no part of which was he | critical demonstration, such as is now set forth in two books, four 
never knew any one so generally approved of. He will receive civility | content simply to repose on his laurels. | parts, thirty-one chapters, and an introduction, prefaced by the 
and kindness trom all while he coutinues to conduct himself as he bas | His piety had by this time assumed what his biographer calls a more | nimous irony of Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. Hawthorne was solicited 
done, which, I dare believe, will be as long as he lives.” i | expanded and enlightened form. He had read the New Testament within to oceup portal of Delia Bacon’s palace of pure logic, and to ea- 
In his next ship, the Tribune, the ine sailor was happy as a midship- | two years seven times through, and his religion, without being less pure | courage the advances of the timid visitor. It was an embarrassing sita- 
man, working —N, gueing in everybody, firm to his home ties, | or practical, became more doctrinal in its expression. He attended May | ation. He could not profess himself a disciple, therefore he took rank as 
and mindful of the religion taught him at his mother’s knee. In expec- | Meetings at Exeter Hall, and if his speech at the Bible Society was sneer- | an admirer ; he could not swallow the theory, so he praised the flavour. 
tation of a battle, he wrote to his parents, “ I assure you, that whenever | ed at in the Hydrograpber’s office, he could write—and with the soul of | Nor could he even consent to paraphrase the new utterances of Bacon’s 
I may go into action, I shall never do so thoughilessly. 1 shall always | @ man far above cant—* ob, how insigaificant does all within these walls | authority; c uently, the preface is crowded with extracts from the 
carry in 4 mind who is my protector and friend ; whilst my body is appear, when the imagination turns, but for a moment, to the assembled | hook. The unpublished historical demonstration, which the author of 
doing my duty as an officer, my heart shall be raised much higher, and | hosts of heaven, and men, and angels.” Words like these have often been | 7'he Scarlet Letter has been careful not to read, has been omitted, sayeth 
shall be secretly (at least to the world) imploring @ blessing from my uttered without sincerity or becoming earnestness, even at May Meetings. | Delia, in order that nothing may interfere with the internal testi mony of 
heavenly Father.” er : It was not so that Parry pronounced them. \her hypothesis, which, without the obstruction of facts will lure the 
At the age of seventeen P. was in his first command, as prize-mas-| He proved his manliness by yet another bold advance towards the | reader into eweet faith, whereas, had Delia discharged her doubl e-shotted 
ter on board a French vessel loaded with salted sardines and French north, of which the object was to reach the very Pole itself. At the age | evidences, the world might have been “ stupified and over powered.” 
wines. He and his crew feasted on sardines till they were obliged to fy of thirty-six Captain Parry, having married the fourth daughter of Sir This arrangement, it is hoped, will satisfy all minds of the order, 
for relief to the wines. At the age of eighteen he removed with his cap- John Stanley 1) Alderley, took with him a flag embroidered by his bride, | feeding on the essence of reason ; minds of the second orde r, insisting 
tain to the Vanguard, spent Christmas at Bath, and after rejoining his ves- which he hoped not to unfurl uatil he stood over the North Pole. The | upon proofs, will have their turn; but if they are stunned by the Eliza 
sel still wrote home that he was very happy. A new captain took com- | wonderful journey of P and his men northwards, over ice that floated | bethan key, they are not to sa: that Delia on failed to warn them. 
many of his ship, but to the new captain, as to the old, young Parry soon southward with thera, as they persevered upon their toilsome march, need | She has discovered that Lord Bacon, conspiring with Sir Walter nalie. 
became attached by feelings of respect and gratitude. The next summer | pot here be detailed. In spite of every obstacle they reached the highest | made use of William Shak ’s name to couceal the authorship of 
was spent in the Baltic, where it was no easy matter for the British men )atitude ever attained, 82 deg. 45 min. | oracles, commonly called plays, in which those plotters against the human 
of war to protect merchantmen from being snapped up by Danish gun-| On his return home a fresh burst of enthusiastic admiration from his | intellect embodied new religious and political cre ds, suggestions of se- 
boats, There was much scraping of fiddles, and blowing of horns and countrymen greeted the Arctic hero, and when in the following autumn | dition, heresy, and dangerous thinkings. Her essay, therefore, is a turn- 
flutes, in idle hours on board ~ Parry's love of music made him he spent a short holiday upon the continent, in France, Belgium, and | ing out of the inner readings in Shakspeare’s dramas, the myst? rious in- 
pertinacious in his practising, and he received as a compliment the , Holland, every man honoured him ; every house and building was thrown | ¢lusions of one idea within another, re nting a philosophy of a kind 
remark of a senior officer, that he constantly heard from below the | opea to him ; andin no instance was his travelling luggage examined, or | that no fessor could have pensar dein, pore nly to teach in the ooye of 
notes of many fiddles and one violin. There was a consumptive | even opened, on the various froatiers, Soon after his return home his | Bli and James, The Plays were Eni So says Delia 
oung lieutenant, fatherless and motherless, who used to accompany | first child died suddenly. “1 know few things,” he said afterwards,“ so |“ It is for the public to say whether she has proved her theory,” 
arry on the flute, and play with him constantly the Sicilian Mariner's hard for flesh and blood to bear as the loss of a first dear child.” | adds Mr. Hawthorne, who then kisses hands, and ews himself out in 
—_ on It was ert es Fong to —q ” ~* the burial of one | After a few more months Parry was knighted, and Lay in nf | this fashion :— 
or s parents. I could see the tears gush trom his eyes as we were with his friend Franklin, the honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford. i 
playing it, aud he was obliged to leave off. I could not help keeping | "The Australian Agricultural Company dedred to send an able and infe- m..| bes ‘tamphe pe myye 4 failure y > o\- ~% A. 
company in the latter part of his performance.” Characteristic of ential commissioner to superintend its mismanaged settlement in New | ford-on-Avon, the noblest tributary wreeth that has ever lain there. 
the brave young sailor's temper also was the extreme pleasure taken by | South Wales. Parry, with the consent of the Admiralty, — py the | s poetry, then, is hieroglyphic ; its esoteric value is now 
him in the poetry of Cowper. ay intment, and set out with his wife to dwell with a small staff of offi- | for the first time made known ; it is a beaatifal form permeated with the 
According to the regulations of the service, nineteen was the earliest | clals for four years among Australians of the bush, and convicts assigned | }jood of a strange and daring philosophy. But Miss ‘s method it- 
age at which a licutenant’s commission could be held, but it was usual | by England to the company. He took with him Franklin's congratula- | goif jg slightly obscure—especially her statement of the Proposition , from 
for many midshipmen, if possible, to call their ages nineteen as soon as , tion,—the congratulation of one high-minded man to another,—upon “ the | which we vaguely gather that the intellectual growth of the Elizabethan 
they had completed duly the six years of service. Parry's years of ser- | wide field he would have for the exereise of Christian virtues,” and upon | age, branching into allegory, fable, drama, Latin treatise, the Ins taura- 
vice expired several mouths before he had reached his nineteenth birth- | the full experience he would have of the happiness of doing good to those | tion, sonnet, lyric and syllogism, is traceable to one source, to a le 
day, and he was athletic and manly in his appearance, but he would not | about him. designing, almost omnipotent mind ; but it confuses us not a little odie 
say what was untrue. In the same spirit he abstained from following a | B *s age, when he first landed in Australia was thirty-nine. In his | over that this single mind was the joint property of Bacon and Raleigh, 
common custom of overstaying the allotted time when absent upon new field of action he had stubborn and ignorant men to influence, but | and aps of other unknown partners. Revolution is shadowed forth 
leave. Companions much under a obtained commissions and laughed | his noble energy was sure to triumph in the end. He formed a cricket | in the whimsies of Titania’s dream ; treason lurks under the Masque of 
at his scruples. “ They tell me,” he said, “ I could certainly pass for club among the convicts, some of them men from his own county, some- |Comus. Whatever Jonson may urge, until he rises from the dead and 
nineteen or more if I chose to try; all this I kuow very well, but there | times played with them, established little festivals that touched their | suffers cross-examination in the Delian tongue, his record may as well be 
is so much to be said in opposition to it which seems much more sensible, hearts, a | at which he and his wife now and then danced with them, sat | pont shut, for no one will believe him—who believes Delia. 
that they may as well say nothing more about it.” A fortnight after he | by their sick beds, pitied and admonished, and ised the influence of n Lear, the intellectual traitors of the age struck at the royal p rero 
had completed the required age of nineteen he dyly passed, and obtain- | a true Christian w them. When, advancing farther, he fitted up a gative. “ Of course it was not possible that the prerogative thould be- 
“> commission two days afterwards, became Lieutenant Parry. __, little carpenter's shop as a place of public worship, and himself performed openly dealt with at such a time’—* I think the king is bata man as I 
a month more he had again started for the Baltic, in the Alezandria, | the duties of their pastor, he did not preach in vain. “His manner,” | am,” is consequently Bacon’s mystic of unhinging the right divine. 
with a picture of his ship, drawn by the hand of some dear companion, said Mr. Ebsworth, his assistant in the colony, “ his manner in conduct- Lear, in point of fact, is a body of philosophic lessons for the enlightenment 
bung up in his cabin, In the year following he was, in the same ship, ing the services of the church was remarkable. I scarcely ever heard the | of princes and the chastening of their pride. Here Bacon proves himself 
laced upon the Leith station for the protection of the Spitzbergen w | liturgy read with so much reverence, feeling, and a tdelight. He | 4, Ee a Leveller, a new Prometheus, an aspiring Titan, a Benefactor, a 
ry, and in the course of the two years spent upon this duty, landed | seemed at home the moment he entered the reading ,and when read- | poet, and a Prophet, sporting with doctrines which, if publicly avowed, 
ou Lapland, and for the first time sailed through fields of ice. At this | ing some more th»n usually solemn parts of a sermon, it was quite over- | would bring his head to the block. In Julius Cesar he explains the em- 
time he was paying great attention to astronomy, and published soon | powering.” Mr. Ebsworth relates the course of a day at Sir Edward's | pirical system of treatment in diseases of the commoaweal ; he is still a 
afterwards the result of his obscrvatious in e small volume on Nextical | in that tar colony from the early moraing, when “ it was quite en- | iterary Shadow ; in Coriolanus he propounds the scientific cure of the 
. “ Lhave seen,’ he says, “ two or three books on the sulyect, | livening, when all were well, to hear his footsteps as he came from the oommonweal, his dramatic expositions forming @ manual for the study of 
but from the manver their authors have treated it, they must have con- | nursery, singing and whistling in the highest degree of delight,” to the | tne prince of Wales :— 
sidered their readers as so many Herschels, They take so much know- | evening, when the elders of the family sat on the lawn under a castor-oil | t probably this Prince was not aware that his father entertained at White- 
ledge for granted, if the learner possesses it in reality, he will not thank | tree, while the children played upon the grass, and Mr. Ebsworthy ex- | 41) then, not a literary Historian, merely—a Book-maker, able to compose nar- 
them for their instruction. ? _ | Claims in the fulness of his heart, “I never saw such happiness, nor do I | ratives of the past in an orderly chronological prosaic manner, according to the 
Having missed accidentally the opportunity of obtaining promotion | ever expect to see it again in this world.’’ Before quitting the men for received method—but a Show-man, also, an Historical Show-man, with such new 
through a fricad’s good offices, and regarded his disuppointment quietly whom he had beea labouring, Parry built them at his own expense a gifts and arts; a true Magician, who had in his closet a mirror which pos 
as ‘one of the innumerable means which an unseen /’rovidence =r church, and left a good chaplain in charge of it. After his farewell ser- | sessed the property of revealing, not the past nor the present only, but the fu- 
to eduee great good from little evils,” he was sent to join HM.S. La | mon Colonel Dumaresq said to Mr. Bosworth, “ I have travelled a great ture, " with anear aim,” an aim so near that it, might well seem "magical ; 
Hogue (74), then at Halifax, and arrived at Halifax on the day after the ac- | deal during my life, and have mixed much with men, but” (pointing to Capitol.” rary = RR ‘ony mmasethan his father did, that 
tion between the Shannon and the Chesapeake. On the American coast the | Sir Ed . who was walking a short distance in front) “in all my tra- | they had in their court then an historical scholar, with such an indomitable 
most notable adventure in which Parry had part was a successful boat| yels I never met with his equal.” sion for the stage, with such a decided turn for » Sne who felt hinsell di 
expedition up the river Connecticut for the destruction of several priva-| The sing labourer returned to England at the close of the | vinely a part in that theatre which is the Globe—one who had laid 
teers which were almost ready forsea. As the war flagged Parry's ex-| year 1834, and Parry then, though ouly forty-four years old, | out all for his share in that. They did not eitber of them know, fortunately for 
pectations of promotion became weaker, but he stayed behind when his | felt the weaknesses of age stealing upon him. " While be lived, however, | us, that they had in their royal train such an Historic Sportmanager, such @ 
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Prospero for Masques ; that there was a true “ Phil-harmonus” there th so 
clear an inspiration of scientific statesmanship. They did not know that they 
had in that servant of the crown, so supple, so “ patient—patient as the mi 
night sleep,” patient * as the ostler that for the poorest piece w ill bear the knave 
by the volume’—such a born aspirant for rule ; one who had always his eye on 
the throne, one who had always in mind their usurpationof it. They did not 
know that they had a Hamlet in their court, who never lost sight of his purpose, 
or faltered in lis execution of it; who had found a scientific ground lor his ac 
tions, an end for his ends; who only affected incoherence ; and that it was he 
who was intriguing to such purpose with the Players. 

Shakspeare himself was the serving-man of the ruling philosophers ; 
he was patronised by them; he lent them his name; they hid their 
lamps under his bushel : they sapped the basis of kingly and feudal ty- 
ranny ; they preached terrific gospels through the moutl« of Hamlet and 
Brutus ; they wrote, in private cabineta, pieces for the Globe Theatre, in 
which the real meaning could only be read by the sympathetic light of 
some future ceutury :— 

Driven from one fleld, they showed themselves in another. Driven from the 
open fleld, the fought in secret. “1 will bandy with thee in faction, 1 will 
o erran thee with policy, I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways, the Jester 
who brought their challenge said. The Elizabethan England rejected the Eliza- 
bethan man. She would have none of his meddling with her affairs, She sent 
him to the Tower, and to the block, if ever she caught him meddling with them. 
She buried him alive in the heart of his time. She took the seals of office, she 
took the sword from his hand and put a pen in it, She would have of him a Man 
of Letters. And a Man of Letters he became. A Man of Runes. He invented 
new letters in his need, letters that would go farther than the sword, that car 
ried more execution in them than the ge seal. Banished from the State in 
that isle to which he was banished, he found not the base-born Caliban only, to 
instruct, and train, and subdue to his ends, but an Ariel, an im yrisoned Ariel, 
waiting to be released, able to conduct his masques, able to put his girdles round 
the earth, and to “ pertorm and point” to his Tempest. 

Indeed the theatre was called the Globe rt Raleigh, who thought at 
the time of his geographical enterprises. This is conclusive—at least 
Delia thinks so, We are a little — however, to know what was Ba- 
con’s share and what Raleigh's in the authorship of Shakespeare; at al 
events, it secms Shakespeare was not written by Colley Cibber, 


_ 


THE RIVAL HOUSES. 


London, during the season, supports (?) two Italian Opera Companies. | 


They commenced their operations, this year, on the same night. As there 
was novelty in one at least, some record of the event may be welcome, 
Of Mr. Lumley's enterprise, renewed after two year’s cessation, an able 
critic thus writes, 


Her Majesty's Theatre opened on Tuesday, (April 14,) with Donizetti's 
La Favoriia, chosen for the first appearance of the new soprano and tehor, 
Spezia and Giuglini, 

formers in the newspapers was anything but advantageous to their 

It excited expectations so very high that they could scarcely be 
satisfied on the instant. In the case of Giuglini especially, people ex- 
pected to be struck and astounded by some wouderfal vocal phenomenon : 
as they were not, they felt disappointed, and, for a time, were more dis- 
to seek for defects than to indulge in the enjoyment of beauties, 

hus be was subjected, from the very first, to a severity of criticism which 
be would otherwise have escaped. The public did not immediately un- 
derstand his character—did not perceive that he is a quiet, undemonsira- 
tive performer, who does not think it necessary, in the level scenes with 
which a drama opens, to make exhibitions of power which are at that 
time uncalled for, Hence it happened, that during the whole of the first 
act, though his singing was the perfection of purity and finish, and his 
acting all that dramatic propriety required, yet the demeanour of the 
audience was cold and suspicious, As the plot thickened, however, and 
the interest deepened, the powers of the performer gradually developed 
themselves, till at last he completely carried with him the feelings and 
sympathies of the whole house, This result he would have arrived at 
without the flourishes of trumpets with which his advent was heralded ; 
and he would have arrived at it without the difioulty, and even risk, 
which he had to encounter, Signor Giuglial showed beyond question that 
he is a dramatic singer of the highest class, In figure he is rather short, 
but well made ; and his dark, sallow features, though not handsome, are 
expressive, and of a thoughtful and somewhat melancholy cast, His act- 
ing has both energy and softness, and in both respects its power is en- 
hanoed by his nnglog. His voice is unlike either of the two great tenors 
to which we have latterly acoustomed ; it haa neither the rich, vo- 
laptuous fulness of Mario's, nor those piercing, strident tones, with which 
Tamberlik, in his bursts of passion, is able to electrify his hearers, Lt is 
not deficient, nevertheless, vither in fulness or sweetness ; and in its artis: 
tle management Gluglini seems to be even superior to either of his rivals. 
In the fineness of his portamonto—“ the Siehed eweotnens long drawn out” 
of his notes—he reminded as more of Rublal than of any tenor of a later 


Mademolselle Spezia suffered still more than Giuglini did from aatici- 

y eulogies, She is an accomplished and charming performer ; but, 

not being ai! that she was represented to be, the public were not disposed, 
even to the last, to give her full credit for what she really is, She is 
young, handsome, and graceful, with a fine Ltalian face, indicating great 
sensibility ; and sensibility breathes in the vibrating tones of her voice, 
In the scones of tenderness and grief sho was exceedingly soft and touch- 
tag i but her volee, though pure and tunable, was deficient in strength 
volume, and in passages of great foroe and intensity, did not fully 
realize her own evident Intentions, Her personation of Leonora was a 
beautiful and affeoting ploture, Its gentlonoss and delicacy gained more 
and more upon the audience; and ner reception was such as was due to 
an artist of the first order, though we are convinced It would have been 
still warmer had people been allowed, without any taterference, to form 
their own judgment, We believe that Mademolselte Spesla baa yet to be, 
and will be, fully appreciated, 
T was another new performer, Signor Vialetta, who appeared in 
the character of the monk Baldassare, His voice is a real basso profondo 
of fine quality ; and though the part gave him little to do, his singing 
waa that of an excellent musician, Beneventano, an acquaintance of last 
year, was the King, He sang well, but his acting was so extravagantly 
energetic as to approach the confines of the ludicrous, The opera, in its 
ensemble, was exceedingly well got up. The chorus-singing was admir- 
able throughout ; and the orchestra—reinforced by several capital per- 
formers, brought from Italy—left nothing to be desired either in respect 
of power or delicacy, 
he ormance of the Aymeralda, a piece in great vogue in the palmy 

s of Perrot and Carlotta Grisi, was quite a revival of the true dramatic 

let. Mademoiselle Pocchini, the new danseuse, has peculiarities that 
would have been honoured with some special name in the days of the bal- 
Yet mania, when Terpsichorean artist were classified with Linnwaa preei- 
sion, and the language of abstract metaphysics was ransacked for a suita- 
ble terminology. 
aptly called the “ poetry of the groterque.” If we say that she seemed on 
point of achieving a somersault every minute, we shall suggest no 
= elegant image ; and if we add that the —~—— attempt at this ec- 
centric feat, and the sudden check that seemed to prevent iis execution, 


were combined into a most graceful and piquant entirety, we shall have | 


uttered an enigma that can only be solved by a visit to Hor Majesty's 

tre, Choregraphic qualities are least of all susceptible of literary 
deaoription ; and therefore those critics who affect to dilate upon them at 
great length artfully put a verbal halo round the subject lnstead of ex- 
amining the aotoeet itwwelf, The real technical language of dancing is less 
gor \nflaitely less imposing than that of music Traded. while there 

# eoholastio dignity about the “ A sharp” and © B flat,” the © majors” 
and the “ minors,” the “dominants’ and the “ subdominants "of the 
latter, an avowed familiarity with the Frenchified terms of the former 
would be voted a pedantry of the most disreputable kind, A lordly eon- 
nolsour of the stalls would scorn to know the proper appellation of the 
steps he so much admires, as a baron of the dark ages, while estecming 
the erudition of the clergy, would have scorned to write his own name, The 
eulogistic critics of ballet are ruled by the soclal atmosphere lnwhieh they 
live, and hence they love to regard the dansouse as fairy, a bird, a flower, 
@ particle of gossamer—as anything, in short, but aa artist complying with 
the rules of a definite art. 

Avoiding the poetics, let us say, at the risk of belng commonplace in 
our vagueness, that Mademoiselle Pocobini is light, petite, graceful, and 
vivacious ; that five other new danseuses of various deseriptions of beaut 
are combined in a brilliant pas de clag ; and that M, Massot, who plays 
Gringvire, acourately follows in the track of M. Perrot, 

Mr, Gye brought forward on his opening night that never-failing 
British institution, dear old Grisi, of whom the papers generally, in- 
cluding the 7imes, had the gallantry to say that she was greater than 
ever, With more candour, but the best feeling, the Avaminer thus writes. 

At the Lyceum Opera the com of first-class singers and of first- 
Class lustrumentalists whieh once - fame to Covent Carden as the best 
musical theatre in Europe, abides, firmly by the 


The excess of anticipatory laudation of these two | 


Her manner of executing the Truandaire might be | 








fuee of obvious difficulies abides by them. Since Madame Grisi’s 
vame is still a name to conjure with, while sense of her own interest would 
prompt her to retire before too many audiences have carried away recol- 
lections of her as something les* than her best self, we cannot ascribe to 
any but a generous and worthy motive her coutinuance just now upon 
the stage. On the very first nights of the season, at the small Lyceum 
Theatre, when we wait for Madame Boslo, for Siguori Lablache, Ronconl, 
Mario, and Tamberlik, Madame Gris! is at hand to give the manager her 
firm support, No doubt she cannot quite sing as she could of old, and 
some of those, if any there were, who for the first time heard from her the 
Son Vergin vezzosa or the Caste Diwa, whoushe performed on Tursday and 
Thursday this week in J Puritent and in Norme, may have felt that ber 
volce is not now equal to its fame. Her acting is, however, almost better 
than its fame; and in each of the two operas performed this week there 
| oceur many passages in which she perfeetly retains as a vocalist her old 
| pre-eminence. 

In the following week there was a furore at either house. Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini at Mr. Lumley’s, and Signor Mario at Mr. Gye’s, were 
| rapturously welcomed. 


| 


i 
EXPLoRaTtion oF THE Hupson’s Bay Tenrrrory.—Mr Palliser’s project | 
| (says a London paper) for an exploration of parts of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's territory lying beyond the Red River Settlement and the 
| Saskatchewan, is approved by government, and some of the party are al- | 
| ready on the way to the scene of their labours. Among them there will 
be a botanist, mineralogist, and geologist; so that we shall get trust- 
| worthy information concerning the natural resources of the country, as | 
well as its topography and capabilities. When the present expedition 
| shall have accomplished its task, we shall doubtless hear of a brisk im- | 
| migration from Canada West and the adjacent States. Among the in-! 
| struments with which the explorers will be supplied, are those necessary | 
| for taking magnetic observations—the phenomena being, as is well known, | 
| of especial interest in the bigher latitudes, Seeing that the instruments 
were verified at the Kew Observatory, and that a committee of the Roy- | 
| al Society gave counsel as to the scivntific olyects of the expedition, the 
| best results may be hoped for. | 
The British Government (says the Montreal Commercial Advertiser of last | 
Saturday) is fitting out an expedition for the North West, or Hudson’s | 
Bay Territory. It is under the command of Mr. Palliser, with Dr. Heetor | 
as Geologist, Naturalist and Surgeon, Lieut. Blackstone to take magnet- 
| ical observations, and a Botanist not named.—The expedition may be ex- | 
| pected in Canada in afew days, and will proceed from the west of Lake | 
| Superior as a starting point, to the Saskachawan, examining the capabili- 
| ties of the uninhabited portion of this great region. Another of its du- 
| ties will be to endeavour to discover a practical road through the Rocky | 
Mountains as a means of communication between Vancouver's Island and 
; Canada, 
The prompt action of the British Government in this matter shows that | 
| it has tully awakened to the value of this domain; and we may shortly | 
| expect an accurate description of a country which the monopoly of a 
| trading Company has hitherto made a sealed book. | 
| The troops about to be sent to the Red River are probably intended to | 
| assist in or aid this survey. | 


| Corrvrr Exorisn.—Your Correspondent, who would restrict the use of | 
| the word “ incontinently,”’ to its signitication “ ten years ago,” (wide last | 
| Week's Albion.) and who believes it bad been “anything, everything and 
nothing in particular,” isalike in both cases deserving of reprehension of 
all lovers of genuine English, Let him read the writers of the age of 
Elizabeth or even of Anne, 1 will simply refer him to one instanee, fa- 
miliar to most Englishmen with the least tincture of letters— As you 
like it’’—where he will flad both meanings of the word in juxtaposition 
by the master-hand, Lord Palmerston reads Shakespeare; and if at 
Liverpool he spoke in the ancient and classical sense of a speech being 
* Ineontinently cut short’? he was there the worthy successor (after a 
pretty long interval) of the accomplished statesman Mr. Canning, who, by 
the way, was complained of by the Liverpool maguates for not indulging 
them with his wit, forgetting they were not the most likely persons to 
elicit its brilliancy, A good pun on the name of one of his supporters, 
the late Sir George Drinkwater, aud that of Boileau, is, I believe, the 
only instance recolleoted.— Another Corresp. Athenaum, 





Tue Bewrrcument or Lon Patwnnsron,—The progress of witcheraft 
is something awful, It is known that a common practice of the old sor- 
cerers when they wanted to injure anybody, was to make a figure of wax 
to represent the object of hele malice, and having mumbled a certain 

| amount of Maspheme and nouseuse over it, to thrust pins and needles 
into it, and stab it with daggers. By a coufidential foreign correspon- 
dent, we are informed thata similar piece of magic has been attempted in 
a distinguished Russian circle at Brussels, at the expense of the noble 
lord at the head of her Majesty's Government, These > got an 
effigy of his Lordship constructed in the manner of a Guy Fawkes, which 
| they sprinkled with dirty water, devoting it solemnly to the dence by the 
invocation of St, Alexander Newski, They then suspended it by the 
thumbs of its gloves, and intlicted several hundred stripes with a knout 
on its back and shoulders, After that they tled the figure to a stake, and 
proceeded to tar and feather it, alternating the application of the brush 
with the recitation, sentence by sentence, of a panegyric over the left on 
the noble original, which concludes a biographical sketch of him in Le 
Nord. Their tncantation thus commenced, and continued :— 

* Lord Palmerston is one of the least serupalous men living.” 

Here the tin wizard dipped his brush Into his tar-kettle and 
| dabbed a quantity of its contents into the vicarious Palmerston’s foe, 

* He has not a real conviction, He ts Influenced only by the one principle of 
egotiam.” 

Another dab of tar, slap in the chaps. 

“ He is no doubt popular, because he is of pure Anglish blood.” 

At these words the whole company of witches and wizards set up a 
diabolical ollieg, and uttered the most horrible curses and impreca- 
tions, and the operating magician dashed the sealding tar into the efligy's 
eyes. 

* He has all the faults and all the caprice of the people whom he flatters, and 
who see in him the incarnation of self-contidence, and a pride truly genuine be- 
cause it is excessive,” 

The nose of the figure was daubed with a quantity of the strong- 
scented semi-thuid, 


“ Lord Palmerston, to please them, condescends to borrow from them even 
their greatest defects.” 


The tar-brash was again saturated and discharged, first on one ear and 
then on the other, 
“ To-day everything is permitted to Lord Palmerston.’ 
| The delivery of this sentence was followed by another chorus of curs- 
| ing and howling. 
| Never has man done so much evil to his country as Lord Palmerston 
done ; for he has kindled against England hatreds which will be inexorable.’ 
The chorus was renewed, and the assembly wildly brandished their 
| wands and broomsticks, and grinned and glared like so many cats mad 
| with fury. 
| “ He is perhaps of an age too far advanced to see himself the awful consequen- 
| cos of his policy ; but if that day should ever arrive when England shall become 
| the vietim of the world's ve noes, then most assuredly there will not be any 
| benedictions breathed upou at that tal ‘almerston’s re- 
| mais. 

The ofMiciating conjuror now proceeded to the completion of his odori- 

| forous process, and tarred the Cony representative of England's Pre-| 

| mier from head to foot: afler which he scattered over ita profusion of | 
toathers, repeating a benediction backwards, La the meanwhile the at | 
tendant wisards aad witches, forming themselves iuto couples, danced | 
solemn Waltees and polkas in their surrounding elrele, Straw and fag. | 
gots were thea brought, and piled about the typical victim, when they | 
were set on fire, and Lord Palmerston's sympathetic substitute was re | 
duced to ashes amid execrations and shoats of * Anathema !” 

This dark and deadly operation of the Black Art was performed in the 
courtyard of & certain hotel, the known resort of Russian cabalists. The | 
sorcerers were all of distinguished rank, male and female, and among the 
latter were included the principal diplomatic hags and witches who 
weave their spells, and practise their enchantments in the various Courts 
of Burope.— Punch, 

| Mr. Lavann’s Farewerr.—Mr, Layard bas published a parting ad- 
dress to his late constituents, in which, after adverting to his connexion | 
| with them for five years, he says, with some sort of self-sufficiency :— | 
| “Tt naturally grieves me to flod that a me of the electors have 
| pronounced me no longer worthy to represent m. I should grieve 
still more had I reason to think that their coufidence had been withdrawa | 
on account of any neglect on my part of their interests, or of any vote of | 
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that the result of the recent election is to be attributed to other and far 
different causes, and that it affords no index of the true feelings of a ma- 
jority of the constituency. Together with many other men, known as 
the ablest, the most independent, and the most truly liberal representa. 
tives of the people, | have been deprived of my seat in Parliament. It 
behoves the liberals of Aylesbury, as it behoves many other liberal con- 
stituencies, to reflect calmly, now that the excitement consequent upon 
the dissolution is passed, and to inquire whether too much has not been 
sacrificed to a minister who has beea invariably opposed to every mea- 
sure of true reform, however moderate, and has ever failed to justify the 
confidence of those nations which have trusted in him for the support and 
defence of their Ifberties. Responding to the appeal made to them by 
Lord Palmerston, the constituencies of England have removed from the 
roll of the House of Commons many of those historic names which will 
be as landmarks in the annals of our country. To effect this result every 
means that the influence of Government could command have been 
brought to bear. It is no dishonour to suffer with Cobden, Bright, Gib- 
son, Clay, Cardwell, Otway, and a host of others, who have ever been 
found on the side of the people, and have been intimately associated with 
almost every recent measure for enlarging their liberties or contributing 
to their welfare. I cannot believe that this state of things will long con- 
tinue ; and I feel convineed that, when the country has recovered from 
the delusion into which it has been betrayed, the very exclusion of those 
men will lead to important results, and will mainly contribute to the 
success of the cause of progress and reform.” 





Tuk Sypenuam Crystat Patace.—The arrangements made by the 
directors of the Crystal Palace for the forthcoming season have just been 
published, and speak highly for the tact and energy of the new manage- 
ment. A series of special entertainments are devised which cannot fail 
to be of great interest to various sections of the public, but are likely to 
materially improve the fivancial condition of the company, The adver- 
tisement which contains the programme of intentions opens with the inti- 
mation that the Royal Italian Opera concerts will recommence on the Ist 
of May, to be continued every Friday for twelve weeks, terminating on 
the Sist of July. These concerts will not, as before, take place in the 
nave of the palace, but be given in the great transept, in the district, we 
presume, now being prepared for the Handelian celebration. Arrange- 
ments have also been entered into with the Cologae Choral Union, and a 
performance by that accomplished troop of male vocalists is announced 
for the 6th of June. The grand water-works, including the entire system 
of fountains, cascades, and jets d’erux, will be resumed at reread the 
smaller displays to take place daily, as in 1856, The first flower show 
will be held on the 30th of May, and the second on the 9th of September and 
two following days. There will also be a summer and a winter poultr 
show. The great event of the season will, however, be the Handel Festi- 
val, which will take place under the especial patronage of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. The orchestra on this occasion will contain upwards of 
2,300 porformers—a most gigantic assemblage, and wholly without paral- 
lel in the annals of concert giving. The three oratorios of which this 
festival is to consist, will be given on June Lith, 17th, and 19th. 


Moral. Errect or Firr-Anws.—Beecher gives an amusing account of 
the effect of tire-arms on the aborigines of Terra del Fuego, They could 
not be made to understand how that, standing a long way off, they should 
hear a noise, and see a little smoke, and then that they should be mortal- 
ly wounded, It was to them quite incomprehensible, and they therefore 
felt no alarm at the sight of a musket. But when once they became con- 
vinced of the danger, their terror was proportionate. This fecling was curi- 
ously exemplified in the total demoralisation of all armies, from the middle 
of the sixteenth century till near the end of the seventeenth. The Swiss 
complained that it was not their nature to stand patiently under the fire 
of artillery, but to march straight onwards! And Montluc’s soldiers 
would say to him, “ Let us engage, sir: it is better to die sword in hand 
than to be killed by artillery ; "'—that stromento d'inferno, as the Italians 
called it, This nervousness increased still more when they saw their 
ablest knights, such as a Bayard, a Guise, and a Sydney, fall by the deadly 
bullet. Tacticians wrote elaborate treacses on forming squares and stars, 
of pikemen and arquebusiers ; but human natare was too strong, and 
there arose that disorderly system of skirmishing, when each man 
but after his own safety, which be thought must lie in bis own carbine 
and petronel. 

Field artillery, as the select portion of the army which was to support 
infantry, and be supported by it, became neglected, and each man loaded 
himself with quick match and powder-flasks—a system of warfare well 
deseribed by Warburton, in his “ History of Prince Rupert,” as “ limited 
to the wasting of gunpowder, and in making a noise.’ It required a 
Gustavus Adolphus and a Cromwell to overcome this lax state of dis 
cipline, and once more to teach the soldier how to face death in the 
ranks; but then the one with his Lutheran Swedes, the other with his 
pealm-singing [ronsides, had a wonderful material to work upon; tor 
even at the present day the Southern gets impatient at being kept any 
length of time under fire, The dislike of the Tudors to fire-arms, 
which has induced many to sappose that the bow was still then the 
favourite weapon of the conquerors of Agincourt, arose frem as paltry 
a feeling as ever disgraced a crowned head. Henry VII. objected to 
the crossbow, because much damage had been done by it to the king's 
deer, Henry VIL would allow no one to possess a handgun, unless 
he also possessed £100 a year, and then was stock and barrel together to 
be no more than twenty-seven inches long, Edward VI. considered that 
* Hayle shot” was pernicious, owing to “ much fowl and game having 
been destroyed.” — Westminster Review, 


Hisronicat, Cosrumes,The grand fancy ball of the Duke and Duchess 
de Brabant, which took place on Monday evening at the Palace at Brus- 
sela, was of a most brilliant description. The Duchess de Brabant figured 
as the Empres#Queen Marla Theresa, in a dress of silver brocade with 
a corsage of blue velvet, a mantle of gold brocade lined with ermine, 
and her hair in powder; round her neck the princess wore a magnifi- 
cent set of diamonds, and had diamonds in her hair, The Princess 
Charlotte wore the costume of a lady of the court of Catherine de Me- 
dicis resembling that of Elizabeth of Austria, wife of Charles LX., whose 
portrait is in the Louvre at Paris; the corsage was almost entirely co- 
vered with diamonds ; the petticoat was embroidered with pearls, and on 
the under petticoat were suspended festoons of diamonds, peteme a 
charming effect ; a frill embroidered with gold, and a cap decked with dia- 
monds, completed the costume. Both the Princess Charlotte and the Dach- 
eas looked admirably, and the profusion of diamonds worn by the former 
was brilliant in the extreme. The Duke de Brabant wore the costume of 
a Belgian noble of the time of Louls XIV. ; the Count de Flandre figured 
as Charles V. in his youth ; the Duchess d’Aremberg appeared as her an- 
cestress Sibylle de Lamork, of whom there exists a fine portrait by Mar- 
tin de Vos, and the duchess’s sons and daughters were in s of the 
time of Louis XT. Lady Howard de Walden, wife of the English minie- 
ter, was as Louise de Lorraine, in a magnificent dress of crimson and 

ld; Miss Ellis as a shepherdess of the time of Louis XV.; and Lady 

faller, wife of Sir T. Waller, secretary of the English legation, as a lady 
of the court of the sixteenth century.— Brussels letter. 





er. 

A Mis-Trasstation.—* * * But blunders such as these fall far short of 
one whieh recently appeared in a series of scientific memoirs now publish- 
ing at Paris (Memorlals Historique des Celebrites et des Notabilites), The 
life of Mr. Broderip, the naturalist, forms the subject of the particular 
ble phy to which we allude, His elation at finding himself celebrated 
in Paris is delicately surmised ; and a faithful and sclentific rait 
promised to the reader. How he was the son of a medical practitioner is 
told ; his honourable career alluded to, and the interpidity and geal dis- 
op by him during the cholera epidemics faithfully recorded. But 
n mentioning the sclontifie works of this accomplished naturalist, bis 
biographer relates that he contributed to the Quarterly Review an article 
on “ Le Traite de la Construction des Ponts du Dr. Buckland.” We 
need hardly mention that this essay on the construction of bridges owes 
its existences to the French author's mode of translating Dr. Buckland's 
famous “ Bridgewater T'reative.”’— The Lancet, 

A Fam Excuse.—If we may believe report, M. Alexandre Damas, the 
Younger, bas lately administered a very happy rebuke to a high Parisian 
lady who had invited the fashionable dramatist, by way, we suppose, of 
an atiraction to her habitual guests. As the story goes, M. A, Damas 
ids was requested to “ tell a story,” and, without shocking the courtesies 
of society by a positive refusal, he replied: “ With pleasure, Madame, 
but allow me to take my turn, When M. le Capitaine d'Artillerie who 
came lato your drawing-room just before me has fired a gun, I will tell a 
~ oe ¢ are aware that it is the fashion just now in is to attribute 
to the discoverer of the Demi-Monde many an inedited mot in search of a 
father, and it is quite possible this anecdote may be a pure invention ; 
in any case, it is good enough to be true. 





A Sare Fortrene.—Aan inveterate old grambler says: “There are no 


manager, who in the | mine in the House of Commons. I may assume without presumption! women now-a-days, Instead of woman, we bave towering edifices of silk, 
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lace, and flowers. You see a milliner’ s large advertising v van that sidles | 
along with a rusiling sound, and you are told that it is a woman ; but as | 
you cannot ap) aes withia several yards of the monster obstruction, 
you cannot tell what it is beyond something that looks like an entire 
= front put into motion with all the goods exposed in it for sale. I 
ly believe, if any showman would open aa exhibition, where one could 
ro @ woman, such as women were in my young days, when they used to 


She Aiton, 


Members Elected. 
Harwich—Mr Ba, shawe, Colonel Warburton, n. 
Hastings—Mr F North, ‘tr P F Robertson. 
averfordwest Mr r hillipps. 

Helstone——Mr Truman, n. 

Hereford—Mr G Clive, Mr H M ¢ ‘Lifford. 
Hertford—Mr Cowper, Sir Minto Farquhar, n. . 
| High Wycombe—Sir G Dashwood, Mr M T Smith. 


be fair, slim, sleader, graceful, well-proportioned, and everything that | Honiton—Mr J Locke, Major Wortley, n. 


was beautiful, instead of the animated wardrobes, and unrecognisable 
bundles of fine clothes that they now are—I really believe that an enter- | 
prisiag showman like that would rapidly realise a large fortune.”’— Punch. | 





Loap Dacaouste.—We are glad to leara, from the best authority, that | 
the paragraph relating to Lord Dalhousie, which we copied without en- 
quiry trom the London paper, the Court Journal, is entirely without founda- 
tion ; and that the favourable prospects of his lordship’s health, which 
bave for some time been entertained, promise to be realised at no distant 
period.—Glasgow Mail. 
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White to play and cheshmats in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 456. 


White 
5 % K RT, ch. K to 
2 K KL, eb. K te Seen. 
1 At to Q@ BS oh, P tke Kt 
‘4 to K RT ch KwQ@é 
5. Qto Q KtT eh. | Kw ds 
6 to QT checkmate 


To Corresronpents.—&. B. Your query is a very natural one. The matter 
should have been decided ere this, Much discussion has taken place on the sub- | 
ject of Pawn en ~y this is the tacit understanding that we have come 
to. Instead of en passant, substitute aprés avoir passé, which does 
away with the whale difficulty, rendering the taking of the Pawn obligatory | 
when there is no other move. Von der Laza and Eugene B. Cook are good au- 
thorities and agree in this view of the subject. 


"THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


The elections throughout the United Kingdom are now completed ; we 
therefore ven a list of the 654 Members returned by the various con- 
stituencies of the country, classified as exactly as ble according to 
their general political opinions. It being impracticable to define the 
boundaries between Conservatives and L Conservatives, all Mem- 
bers professing to belong to either category are ranked under one head 
as Conservatives, The Lrish | t Opposition Party are also 
treated as Conservatives, their votes being almost eaiteahy ven 
against the Government. Under the head of Liberals are included all who 
re claim to that title, whether Whig, Moderate Liberal, or Radical.—We 

. pen oe » to the names of Members elect who were not in the last 








ENGLISH AND WELSH BOROUGHS, 
Members Elected. 


Abingdoa—Mr J T Norris, 
Andover—Alderman Cubitt, Mr Fortec, n 
Arundel—Lord E Howard. 

Ashburton—Mr 


Ashton-underline— Mr Hindle 

Aylesbur§—Mr Bernard, n., sir 'R Betheil. 
Ranbary—Mr apne 

W Prazer, »., Mr Laurie, n. 

Bath—Sir A H Elton, n., Mr Tite, 
Beaumaris—Mr WO Stanley. . 
Hedford—Mr Whitbread, Mr Barnard, n. 
Rewdiog aie -Hoa e fi Denison, nm, MrEA Glover, n, 

ow Winnington. 
Rirmingham— e Muntz, Mr Scholefield. 
Blackburn —Mr = aye Mr Horny 
Bodmin—Captain Vivian, »., Mr W Wyidsn. 


cwo-seece! 
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Rolton—Captain Gray, n., Mr C : 1 
Hoston—Mr H Ingram, Mr WH Adams,n. 1 
Bradford—Mr Wickhai «khan, General Thompson, n. 1 
Brecon—Colonel Watkins. 0 

Bridgnerth—Mr H Whitmore, Mr J Pritchard. 2 


Brid a %“3-" Tynte, Mr Kinglake, n. 


. .0 
Bridpo Hodgson, »., Mr T A Mitchell. 
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Brighton— samira! Pechell, Mr Coningham, n.  @ 
Bristel—_Mr W G Langton, Mr H Berkeley, 0 
Buck Sir H Verney, »., General = 
Bury—Mr R N Phillips, n. ° 0) 
ry Jermyn, Mr udnats, n 1 
Calne—Sir W F Williams. 0 
Cambridge—Mr Macaulay, n., Mr A Stewart fn. 2 
Cambridge Universit Mr L. Wigram, Mr Walpole, 7 | 
Canterbury—Mr H B Johnstone, n., Sir W Somerville. 1 1 
Cardiff—Colonel Stuart, . . B..owle 
= —Mr E P Pryse 1 
ae tae itr H Hodgwon, » Bi 
—Mri 0 
b Mr BH 0..1 
Chatham—Sir F Smi 0 i 
Cheltenham—Captain PW Berkeley. 1.. 0} 
Chester— Karl Grosvenor, Mr Salisbury, n. a 
ce 0.03 
. Chi ro, Mr RP 0 
Christchurch Admiral Walcott 0..1 
Coenen Mr Mallings, Hon Mr Bathurst, a. 0..2 
be ee T Hopwood, n. . . 1..0 
tJ Steel, Lord Naas. . 1.. 2] 
Cole hester—Mr Miller, »., Mr Rebow. . ef 
conn —Mr Ellice, sen., Sir J Paxton. 2..0 
Orie! Mr Neeld, Mr A L Goddard. ®..2 
Dervieh Diets we . 1 °| 
1 District—Mr Mainwaring, » ©: 0a 
y—Mr Bass, Mr me ° 8 osm 
Devises—Mr Taylor, »., Mr Griffiths, n . Swe 
Devon! i yd Mr J Wilson. : ' , ° 
! —Mr ridan, Captain Sturt. . . 
Dover—Mr B Osborne, Sir Rumell, n. . 3.6 
Drottwic! J : ‘ eb 
Dudiey—Mr. H B " : , 1..0 
Durbam—Mr Atherton, M. y. . 53.9 
Rast Retford— Viscount Gal Mr Foljambe, n . Dwi 
Evesham—Sir H Wil) , Mr He ; Bacel 
Exeter—Mr Divett, Mr bt « e S wae 
ate E Kerrison, ° © a0 
ulmouth—Mr 8 Gurney, » n, » r P Baring, a. . 3.0.4 
L = vom: a. 2... 
Fi rJ ‘ 1 0 
Frome—Mr D Nicoll, a. . . 1..0 
cf r Hatt, e ° . ° ° 1 0 
Gloucester— Alderman Sir R Carden, n., Pree. . i 1 
Grantham—Hon J F Tullemache, «., Mr S eens: ® -— 
} ener my 4 2 ‘Cullagh, n., Mr Watkins, n. o..8 
Grisunp—laed Wentey a . a H 0 
Guidferd—Mr RD Mangies, Mr Bovill, n. F< 
Halifax—sir C Wood, Mr F Crossley. 2 } 


Horsham—Mr W R 8 Fitagerald. : ° ° 
| Huddersfield —Mr Akroyd, ». 
se Clay, Last Adiieg, w. 
un on—General Peel, Mr T Baring 

| Hythe—Sir J Ramsden. » 
| Ipswic h—Mr J C Cobbold,.Colonel Adair. 
Kendal—Mr G C Gl ~ ° 
Kidderminster—Mr L 

Knaresborough—Mr Woodd, Mr Collins, n. 
Lambeth—Mr Roupell, n., Mr W Williams 
| Lancaster—Mr Gregson, Mr Garnett, n. 

| Launceston—Hon J Perey. 

| Leeds—Mr Baines, Mr Ff Hall, n. 

| Lelceste t—Mr Biggs, Mr Harris, n. 

| Leominster—Mr G Hardy, Mr H W iNoughby, n. 
Lewes. on H Brand, Hon H Fitzroy. 
Lichtield—Lord A Paget, Lord Sandon, 

| Lineoln—Major Sibthorp, Mr G F soap. 

| Liskeard—Mr Grey. 

Liverpool—Mr Horsfall, Mr J © Ewart 
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London City—Lord J Russell, Baron ‘Hothec hild, Mr a Ww Crawford, n 


Sir J Duke. 
Ludlow—Hon P Herbert, Mr Botfield, n. 
Lyme Regis—Col Pinney. 
Lymington Sir J R Carnac, 3! A Mackinnon, n. 
Lynn Regis—Lord Stanley, Mr J H Gurney, . 
| Macclestield—Mr Brocklehurst, Mr E C Egerton. 
| Maidstone Mr A B Hope, v., Captain Scott, n. 
| Maldon—Mr Western, n., Mr B Moore. 
| Malmesbu ry —Mr Luce, 
| Malton—Hon C W Fitzwilliam, Mr J Brown, n. 
Manchester—Mr J A Turner, n., Sir J Potter, n. 
Marlborough—Lord E Brace, MrHB Baring. . 
Marlow—Colonel Knox, Colonel T P Williams. 
| Marylebone—Sir B Hall, Lord & an. 
| Merthyr Tydvil—Mr H A Bruce. 
| Midburst—Mr S Warren. . ‘ 
Monmouth—Mr C Bailey. . 
| Montgomery—Mr D Pugh. 
Morpeth—Sir G Grey. 
Newark —EKarl of Line oln, | n., Mr Handley, n. 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr Ridley, Mr Headiam. 
Newvastle-under-Lyme—Mr ( ‘hristy, Mr W Jackson. 
Newport, Isle of Wight—Mr Buxton, a., cetars Mangles, n. 
Northallerton—Mr W B Wrightson. ° 
Northampton—Mr V Smith, Mr Gilpin, n. . 
| Norwich— Viscount By ary, n., Mr Se am, nm. . . . 
Nottingham—Mr Walter, Mr BP; ‘aget. . . . . 
Oldham—Mr Cobbett, Mr Platt, x. . 
Oxford City—Mr Langston, Mr Neate, 
Oxford University- hapa Sir Ww Heathcote. 
Pembroke—Sir J Ow 
Peterborough Hon G Ww Pitew illiam, r Haukey. 
Peterstield—Sir W Joliffe. 
*lymouth—Mr Collier, Mr J White, n 
Pontefract—Mr M Milnes, Mr Wood, n. . 
*oole—Mr D Seymour, Mr G W Franklyn. 
*ortsmouth—Sir J Elphinstone, n., Sir F ttaring 
| Preston—Mr C Greniell, n., Mr Cross, n. 
| Radnor—Sir G C Lewia. e 
| Reading—Mr Pigott, Mr Keating. 
| Rei te—Mr Hackblock, n. 
Richmond—Mr Rich, Mr Wyvill. 
| Ripon—Mr J A Warre, n., Mr Greenwood, n. 
Rochdale-—Sir A Ramsay, 
Rochester—Mr Sergeant Kinglake, n Mr PW Martin 
Rye—Mr > sen. 
Salford—Mr M 
Salisbur: Gent B Hackley,” Mr Marsh, n. 
Sandwich— Lord © Paget, n., Mr Hugeasen, n. 
| Scarborough Sir J Jo natone, Lord Mulgrave. 
Shaftesbury—Mr G G Glynn, n. . 
Shellield—Mr Roebuck, Mr Hadfield. 
Shoreham—Sir C Burrell, Lord A G Lennox 
Shrewsbury—Mr Tomline, Mr Slaney, n. 
Southam, —Mr We =, Mr Wilcox. 
South Shields—Mr In, 
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Staflord—Mr Wise, Lord ‘thy strie,n lt. 
Stamford—sir F ge rd R Cecil 
St ives—Mr H Paull, 

Stockport—Mr Renker, Mr JB Smith. 

Stoke-upon-Trent— Alderman ( 1 cong n., Mr J L Ricardo 

Stroud—Mr Horsman, Mr G ° 

Mr G Hudson, tr Fenwick. ‘ ° . 

Swansea—Mr Dillwyo. . . ° . 

Tamworth—Lord Raynham, Sir R Peel. 

Taunton— Mr Labouchere, Mr A Milla, n. 

Tavistock = G Byng, Mr. Trelawney, n. 

| Tewkesbury — Hon Mr fy on, We , Mr. J Martin. 
| eeetes fon F Baring, Earl of Buston. 

Sir W P Gailwey. ‘ ° . 
| Tiverton Lord Palmerston, Heathcout. . . ° 
| TotnesBarl of Gifford, Me T M 

| "Tower Hamlets- Mrs a tr. A Ayrton, n . 
| Traro—Mr A Smith, »,., Me B Williams, n. ‘ ° ° 

| Tynemouth—Mr W 8 sy , : 

aketield— Mr, Charlesworth, n. 

| Wallingford— Mr Malins, 

| Walsall —Mr C Forster, 

Wareham—Mr Caleraft, n. 
Warrington—Mr Greenall. ° 

| Warwick —Mr Repton, Mr Greaves. 

| Wells—Mr Hayter, Captain Jolliffe. 

| Wenlock—Hon G Forster, Mr Gaskell. 

| Westbury—Sir M Lopes, a. 

! Westminsnster—Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir J V Shelley. 

| Weymouth —Colonel Freestun, = JR cane. n. 

Whitby Mr Stevenson. 

Whitebaven— Mr Hildyard. ° . . ° 

w ~Mr Woods, n., oir. Powell, ® . , . ° 

| Wi ton- Mr Antrobus. . . 

Wiuchester—Sir J D East, Mr J B Carter. 

Windsor—Mr. Vansittart, n., Mr C W Grenfell. 

Lae a” at cP bd ae Mr rsa 

Woodstoek—Marquis of Blandford. 

Worcester—Mr Laslett, Mr O Ricardo. 

¢ | York—Colonel Smyth, Mr Westhead, n. 
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ENGLISH AND WELSH COUNTIES. 
Jesea—Sir R Bulkeley. 
fordshire—Mr F H Russell, Colonel ¢ 

Berkshire—Mr . hy ~~! Hon P P ga! Clip. n., Mr G H Vansittart. 

Breconshire— Si 45 - 

Bock ingbamehire— Mr Disraeli, Mr Da Pré, Hon C Cavendish. 
Cambridgeshire—Hon E T Yorke, Mr. E Ball, = Adeane, n. 
Cardiganshire— Lord Lisburne . 

rthenshire—Mr D Jones, MrDs Davies. 





C ire—Hon Col Pennant 

Cheshire, N, Mr W T Egerton, Mr G C Legh . 

Cheshire, 8, Mr Tollemache, Sir y. ° . . 
‘ Cornwall, E—Mr Robartes, Mr Ken ° ° ° ° 

Cornwall, W—Mr M Williams, Mr Davey, a. " . 


Cumberland, E--Hon C Howard, Mr C 

Cumberland, W— General W. yndham, © ce. 

Denbighshire— Colonel Biddulph, Sir W ng 

Derbyshire, N—Mr Thorahill, Hon G Cay . e 

Derbyshire, S—Mr 7 Mr Colvile. . . 

| Devonshire, N—Mr J W Buller, n., Hon C Trefusis, n. . 

| mere <td S—tirJ Y ma Mr L Palk. ° 
, Mr Sturt. 
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i ire—Mr C Talbot, “Mr H Vivian. 

il rehire, E—Mr Holford, Sir C W Codrington. 

Houcestershire, W—Mr Rolt, a., Colonel Kingscote. . 
Hampshire, N—Mr Beach, n., Mr Sclater,n. ° . 

| Hi re, 8—Hon R Dutton, n., Sir J Jervoise,m. — . . 
Herefordshire—sSir H G Cotterell, a., Mr Blakemore, = K King. 
Hertfordshire—Sir EL B by yl H Meux, Mr C W Puller, n. 


a 
Ft, Hon T E L Most . ° 





| Hunting dousbire—Mr Rast M Heathcote, n., Mr Fellowes, (double 

retarn . . . . . . 
Kent, B—Sir B , »., Sir EB Dering. “ 

| Kent, W- Mr‘ W Mardin, Mr Whatua, ‘ 
Lancashire, N—Colonel W Patten, Lord Cavendish, a ° 

| Laucashire; S—Mr. W Brown, Mr Cheetham. . 


Southwark—Mr J Loc Sir C Napier. : ; : . 
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Con. | Members Elected. 
4 Leicestershire, N—Lord J Manners, Mr Farnham. 
: Leicestershire, 8— Viscount Curzon, n., Mr Packe. . . 
, | Lincolnshire, N—Sir M_J Cholmeley, »., Mr Gtaniape. . 
H Lincolnshire, S—Sir J Trollope, Mr Wilson, n. 
; Merionethshire—Mr W W E Wynne. . 
0 Middlesex—Lord R Grosvenor, Mr R Hanbury, Jr. n. 
1| M a ge Somerset, Mr O Morgan, 
i Montgomeryshire—Colonel H WW Wynn, . 
0 Norfolk, E—Sir E N Buxton, »., General Windham, n. 
Norfolk, W—Mr. Bentinck, Mr B Gurdon, n. 
Northamptonshire, N—Lord Burghley, Mr A Stafford. 
9 | Northamptonshire, S—Lord Althorp, n., Mr. Knightley. 
Northumberland, N—Lord Ossulston, Lord Lovaine. 
0 Northumberland, S—Hon H G Liddell, Mr W B Beaumoht. 
 , Nottinghamshire, N—Lord R Clinton, Mr J E Denison, 
» | Nottinghamshire, S—Viscount Newark, Mr W H Barrow. ° 
0 Oxfordshire—Mr Henley, Mr G V Harcourt, oo sa North. . 
| Pembrokeshire—Lord Emlyn. : 
Radnorshire—Sir J B Walsh. ° . 
Rutlandshire—Hon G J Heatheote, Hon GJ Noel. 
g | Shropshire, N—Mr J W Dod, Mr Hill, n. . . 
| | Shropshire, S—Lord Newport, Hon R W Clive. 
g , Somersetshire, E—Mr Miles, Colonel Knatchbull. 
0 | Somersetshire, W—Mr Moody, Mr G 
Staffordshire, N—Mr Adderley, Mr Child. 
, | Staffordshire, S—Mr Foley, n., Mr Poster, mn. 
| Suffolk, E—Tord Henniker, Sir F Kelly. ° ° . 
| Suffolk, W—Mr H 8 Waddington, Mr ‘Bennett. ° . 
g | Surrey, E—Mr Locke King, Mr Aloock. . . . . 
§ | Surrey, W—Mr Briscoe, n., Mr H Drummond. 
> Sussex, E—Mr Dodson, n., Lord Pevensey. . 
} | Sussex, W—Earl of March, Captain Wyndham. : 
Warwickshire, N—Mr Spooner, Mr Newdegate. . 
0| Woe S—Mr EP Shirley, Mr B King, n. 
Westmoreland—Karl of Bective, Colonel Lowther 
Wight, Isle of—Mr Clifford, n. . 
; Wilts, N—Mr Long, Mr TH S Estcourt. 
| Wilts, S-Mr 8 Herbert, Mr W Wyndham. 
0 | | Worcestershire, E—Captain Rushout, Mr J A Foley. . . . 
Worcestershire, W—Lord Elmley, Mr R W Knight. . 
2 Yorkshire, Bast Riding—Lord otham, Hon A Bisco = 
Yorkshire, N--Hon O Duncombe, Mr Cayley. 
Yorkshire, W—Lord Goderich, Mr B Denison, . 


. 


-~ —crie 


hs . 


. . . 
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! 
| SCOTLAND. 
| Aberdeen—-Colonel Sykes,n. . . 
) | Aberdeenshire—Lord — . ° . 
2 | Argyleshire—Mr Pin’ . . . ° . 
0 1 | Aye Burghs—M Mr Croakind. . . 
Ayrshire--Lord J Stuart, n, 
| Banffxhire— Lord Fife. ° 
> Berwickshire—Hon F Scott, 
0 Buteshire—Mr J AS Wortley. 
Caithness-shire—Mr Traill. 
0 Clackmannan— Viscount Meigund, n 
| Dumbartonshire—Mr Smollett. . 
3 Dumfries District—Mr W Ewart. 
2 | Dumfriesshire—Mr H Johnstone. . 
1 | Dundee—Sir J Ogilvy, n. . . 
0 | Edinburgh, City—Mr Cowan, Mr ‘Black. . . . 
| Edinburghshire—Earl of Dalkeith . . 

Hi Elgin Burghs—Mr G 8 Daff. 
? | Elginshire—Mr C Bruce, 
Falkirk—Mr Mei . 
Fifesbire—Mr J Fergus. . . 

Forfarshire—Lord Duncan . . 
Glasgow—Mr Buchanan, Mr Dalgtish, n. . . . 
a Dunlop. . 4 


Haddingtonshire—Lord Blcho. . 





one 


ie 
= 
=. 
a 
= 


. 0 | loverness District—Mr A Matheson, . » . ° 
0 | Invernessshire—Mr J — 4 ° ° ° ° 
0 | Kilmarnock Distriet—H P Bouverie. ° ° ° 
lz a a General Arbuthnot ° . . . 
0! Rinku Mr Ma ae 
0 | Lanarkshire—Sir E Colebroke, n. : , ° 
1} Leith Burghs—Mr J Moncrieff. . : ‘ 


Linlithgowshire—Mr G@ Dundas, . . ‘ 
Moutrose—Mr Baxter ‘ R . 4 
Orkney—Mr 4 a . . . . 
beeblcabire Sir GM a ‘ 
re—Sir G Mon : 
Perth—Hon A Kinnaird, sf e : 
Perthshire—Mr W Stirling. ° ® . 
wap as Sir M 8S ° ° 
Wtoxba : “yi! Matheson. . 
re—Hon Elliot. ° 
en 


ir A E Lockhart. ; . 
> br 's Burghs—Mr Ellice, jun, . : . . : 
strlin + 26 Woo. § , 


of Stafford. . . 5 

wiek Burghs—Lord 0 Hay, n. i : ; . 

Wigton Burghs—Sir W ne n. . ‘ ° ° 
Wigtonshire—Sir A Agnew. . . . . . 
Berwick-—Mr Stapleton, »., Mr D C Marjoribanks. =. . . 

IRELAND, 

Antrim, Count, = Datenal Pakenham, Mr Macartney. . . 
Armagh, County. Sir'WV M Co ag. : 
wont r erner, Mr Close, n. . . . 
Athlone- “Mr Ean »@ ° ‘ 


Bandon —€ Bernard. 

7 tar Cais hf Davison . 

pine County Mr roe, ,m., Captain ‘Banbury, 
Carrie’ ° 


kfergus, m. 
Cw y CounipeCelenet Maxwell, i Captain Annealey, 
van, Cx a on n. 
Clare, ‘conar- Lord teeneerey n., a n. 
Clonmel—Mr Bagwell, . 
Coleraine—Mr _ mm .« ° ° ° 
Cork, City-—Mr F , Mr be tie . 
ar = 4 Rey ee Sir B Hayes | 
De ir 
a "County Land A E Bill, Mr 
one. rR Ker. . ° ° 
a g rM'Cann . . ° 
Dublin, City—Mr G , Mr Vance ° 
Dublin, County—Mr H Hamilton, Colonel Taylor . 
patie Cees > Se Mapier, —_ A Hamilton, . 


“eee 


SEO 





“eee ee eer ere 


5 
Eece®. 


Leltrim—Mr L Montgomery, Mr ii K Tesieon. . , : 
imerick, ae ac Mr W F Russell. ‘ 
. Monsell, Mr De Vere. . Z 
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Ww ° 
Wexford, y—Mr Hatchell, »., Mr M'Mahon. 
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WINTER CLOTHING, 
FF, DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tatlors, 
57 WALA STRENT, NEW YORK, 
" ne Steargers and Ball . hronghont the aeaeon, rainable Invoices 
1 Mapring $s ~ wer nt ‘ ea MRA Wha, many of wh! ‘ol are Une eoumen 
Why lan anil & yooetnens Makers and Designers teow 
 MIGSSIR, BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O,, 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION aG8NTS, 
GQOLEMAN @TRERT, 
LONDON, 
Combining the Useful with the Beantifnl, oo iste a 
qoobe PROM THIS HOURR ARR TeO WREEL, AND t 
me y have akon Une lead of all othore for the last ten years. THE PRASENT 
LROTIONS haps exoel Ane prewlonaly laportes 
sue Br vy Variety Ws Siyle, Taste, and Make of « Touning ay WY WREIRS KC” 


1857. 

OUR LATER STYLRR OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Heady and on Bale 
® Moat OF THKAR ARR FROM PARRTOR IMPORT 
wa, ard th our bee joa, An early call will eeoure many 
wre the season le fair! 
o Rowk af CLOVE . 
" wly ever & 
be the largest anid boat aeleotod wart it 


RD WY AND CONFINED TO 
beawufal things that will run o@ 


i Ae Wa, and VRatT NCR tn our Custom Room ls admitted te 
iN a OU. ’ 
oe! ae, ant Rroaway, New York, 


Heat India 
CAMELS’ HAIR LONG SHAWLS, 
Wirth NARROW BORDRAS 
T, STRWAKT & CO,, 
wate 2087 RRORITED 
CONTAINING THR FINKOT CASHMERE, 
ie FRAT RARE COLON 


Broadway, Chambers, and Neade Streets, 


BUNKERS PATENT LIFB-PRBSERVING SHIRTS 
ND HATING DR PRES — THRE AHIRTS ARK THE INVENTION OF AN REPR 





A. 


A CARR 









riepeed rraman, and are i beat and Moat simple life preserver that has even been 
bee gt be public, 7 Wrention, aller & severe teat and or (leal Pfamination, has 
bee w approved by the following envemen Joseph Walker, Prost: Lent oat (he Lite Sart 


alent Assve my oof wood Wahler, Preside af (he Mereantile Mut 
} +A . Compe y Nathaniel hand Ciera Neilson, President of the 


4 “ 








writers, Hird & Netleon | Johnson & Migaty 
i Tiare Hina public, seafaring men, pilots, sna re others exposed to acoidonta by aea, are 
devi ed to all aud eee for themeeclvoa ‘arWoular attention given te eubibiting the same to 
the | aatinn CHAS. J. BUNK av Brestwe ay 


oe ee 


ENGLISH CARPETS ‘8 FOR 1857. 
at TRAY Low Peione at 
HIRAM ANDERSON'S, NO, 089 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 
as 1 hy RHRATRED L Anonst AND CHEAPEST CARPET ESTABLISHMENT IN 
nited States, Huyer 
Geanen and OU Cloths, Rugs, Mats, Matting, Table and Plano Covers, 
Window Shades, Stair Rodda, &e., 
ere moet eotfully invited to examine the enormous atock of Goods 


Sious Rales come All Goods Warranted as represeat Goods exhibited at all Umnee wilh 
erwatons vy iT WY Vlease take note of the address 


Vike ANDRUMON'R GREAT t hb RST ANLISUMENT, 
He. W lHoweny, New Yous 





displayed in Tea Bpa 


_-—— -—-— ene 


‘CARPETS 
OF EVERY KIND AND QUALITY, 
OLL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND IN GREAT VARIRTY; 


ave 

* MATTINGS, 

MATA, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
STAIR RODS, 
lish and Ameriea, and now offered cheap FOR oat | 
UR DONNELLY'S 
W CARPET wangnoves, 


4 peceived fror (he best makers, Kr 
i Xavi 


98 Bowery, N.Y. 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETINGS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
aa MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICKS..0@ 
Parent Tareetey, Bevsseis, Veuver, Lronam, Tanee-Por, asp Low-Paicep Caarerinas 
Ou. Ciotas, Rues, Mats, Martine, Star Canretives, &c., 40 
Also, In great variety, 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE AND MUS- 
LIN @URTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ae. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 25 250 a and 2 261 Gre Grand St. St. 








No. 4 oe 
ADIES’ FRENCH SHOES. 
S has y magnificent atock a Ladies’ and Misses’ French SHOES, 
pours AND Torter sare eae fo 'which be would call the attention of his cus: 
comers, and would invite a visit to bis establishment from Country Merchants. His wholesale 
peer at ia equal to any demand 
TAYLOR'S SALOON, 365 & 367 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
*g°UIS MAGNIFICENT TEMPLE OF ART AND LUXURY HAS BREN RECENTLY 
r dand d, and now presents a far more 
GORGEOUS COUP DIL 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


ever the Baloon, containing 200 rooma, is don the FE 
for the reception of guests at all hours, 


IRON GARDEN VASES. 


NEW PATTERNS NOW READY—MAKING, WITH OUR PREVIOUS PRO 
. bg constating of over thirty different sites and stylee—varying in price | 


SUN NTALNS, 








than when firs: completed. 





plan, and is open 





it 








SETTEEa, 


CTLATRS, 
SUMMER FOUSES, 
Trog Redasteads and Children's Cribs, portable, Nght and durable, with ny 
weary lasty, al all prices ANEa, BERNE 400, 


© The beat Painter of Sea Characters since Smollett.” 
YATTS NO NOVELS. 


LIBRARY RDITION, 
DERBY & JACKSON, 110 Nassau Street, New York, 


WAVE JURT READY 
Teh ‘OMPIL, “Up ANBRICAN EDITION OF TITR LCeLEaaR ATED NAUTICAL 
ov Me oF RYATY. There bas long edema: 


ae 
‘Alle Dare, seme 
Hroadway 











CAPTAIN M an activ: ned 
mile Of amirers of \~y tavenrie author, fora caiieton ronal ve ition of bie 
ip Hovels , that demand y the tasue of this new and beautit ul edition 
he ie open and clear, ars r ‘and binding ren in sive, matching the new editions 
Teving and Cooper, each work Uluatrated wit steel frontiapleee, and lete we one 
© wail by two \ ecrmane per ween, ginning on Sareepar rae bar — 
May, on which day will be 





eR "SIMPLE, aod JACOB PATTHPUL, 


tab Ne YS puaen 
Devithn ANY RABY | NY & * RATT Tator A PaTHRR. 
“ish | THe ase * 
IM Ai rn} rie er PRACIVA VAL NR 


bole to be completed in tveetee vehumap ant A, the month of June 


“cw me all's Writings depict life at een with the aame enol, and with far more 
apie nan ye Teahionable newels Reirey 4 route,” rt wa break inet, and we = 
















efor the eat eet well aa the talent of the = nod qtpyl! Or At een le 
ne than Jemee’ | Wwe preter m ehiperes toa tun &) Proeksort’s, the rhe 
m oF of & ie more amusing thaa the & ant sive alan of Bond Bireet, e 

feelings and qualities than @ sed = ina tn ploreee 
“ vr etiona are happy in eanplope ves effors 
wor a WANK oy Whe eonee pron ot eree ter ry ~ Tae vse Wat ia poreee 
A ie Vntrelarely beectie ene HNtl Loic Hanee and as ay at We by Ubele FADE reser 
Wletee te Whole chasers of belies imal y Stunied Vapral S Remner (a qennine, 
heater (he wale he Author eer bien 


10 ore Patvrally ane lnmeneibly ec 
ell anime \ eaten mates 
* volume th Ohh, BE, 


we aly by the 
‘J ye Sepnet went by mall pont yard De reeelpt af petoe 
L aes We ANION a eelal Afopty tedeeee bie “ th way, me pequale 


atPOOL, Where he te welling Aho Holl deweley at fy ower Paney Tooke ant et 


ahd restored equal te Hew, Alea, hoe Ne one fed bY phy aeekmen. 
vay end @tention WHT be given te Cheek & 


Labrary Mheop, O13) Half Calf, Gut er Antique, 68 
privelpal benkantere 








tet Cages willbe vaken 

when retatved and Fo@ulated on the peemiaee af tl mw 1 fot | 
oe “OM Plated Bilver replated, equal te mew, tH the beat Mannor * Raturenees will be 
aw te aomme @f ibe Dret Pay We thie bt 


Vie ANKE 


H oy te bitty eUProM 
Hee & eens ” owe [roreas oe 
TORE ot maa AWWAT, Belen Riey 
ayo Wve ane Wes * wera, tay be foun 
Hates, At price 
Chen t lemon 
thet 
Hae 


Ren URN Fe w my wind 
tage, — place le ane @ 1 the Whndenenens 
ws 


WY Heoadway, two donee abowe Amity Mipeet, 


arated hb Rirooia SovatRey 


rh ‘A Sy ivea, ae ean he had to ander, 

wiently Peasmimble tm Weel the Meowe af wp howe realdonta, *) shee 

esters Aint Minroe Will (id ae eheeliont materials, a wl} ade ap yee ® 
No ls + 


hace i thie ony, afd When WORk lA Ordered, superhur fle The ie 
od 
es 
“i ¥ we a. 
ae Krnodiate ne emf ete 


we ey ts 
cr) ye Tecey cap waits Wee 


Tot Nt SAS oO 
iw wal SMe ET bY wmber of 
tended et \aelr twhs hotnws. "New ay ASSESS 








hina suhurd of 
pe, Aoree (about mit thine My! 
Peettnien 
Hlly ab vated CREO onan ie wt the 
wetrere Fely protiable Iqveatinent hs the eo buyer 
ly at & Nassau Sireet, in the basement, from 1 A 


Re 
poss Pevnee OR] 


aay ay, at ene v'elual, | 








’ ne Maia for OAL. for OA 
» WH) lowe at 





vealdence, My 
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MANTILLAS, 
MANTILLAS, 
MANTILLAS, 
MANTILLAS, 
MANTILILAS 
DECIDED NOVEELTING 
PRCIDED NOVEL TIRA 
DECIDED NOVELTIMS 


THE MAYFLOWER, 
Aw emlively new Ane extromely beautiful garment of 


@RAY MOIRE ANTIQUE 


Bisen Ara Manresa, 
Geirene Lack Marreias, 
@uanruy Lack Mawtiaaa, 
Peeren Pevowen Lace Mawtiis 
A SBINGLE MANTILLA 
Gah ROW BF PURCHASED At THe 


Wholesale Price 


" 





of the y elenew ef the 
SUMMER SRARON, 
Awd (he alum! lolal stagnation of Une 
WESTRRN WHOLKSALE TRADE, 
—o=> 
FIVE THOUSAND 
MANTILLAS!!! 
or 
RICH BLA@CK ML 
MOTRE ANTIQUE, 
AaB NOW ON BALE AT 
FIVE, SIX AND KIGHT DOLLARS 
RROULAR RETA. Paice, 
FULLY DOUBLE THAT AMOUNT. 
=@= 
Crore Basques, 
Sux Basques 
oe 
NIGHTINGALE WRAPPERS, 


DUSTERS 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS 
Misses’ Mantras, 
Movrwine Mantusas, 


In matchless profusion from the lo weet priced to the most costly manefacture—all at mode- 
rate prices. Inspection is solicited by 


GEO. BULPIN, 
PARIS MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 
361 Broadway. 





MANTILLAS, 
MANTILLAS, 
MANTILLAS, 
MANTILLAS, 
MANTILLAS, 
DECIDED NOVELTIRG. 
DECIDED NOVEL1IBA, 
DRCIDRD NOVELTIRGS, 
THE MAYFLOWER, 
Aa q@alirely new and extremely beautiful garment of 
GRAY MOIRE ANTIQUB. 
Rusex Sax Nawricas, 
Qevecra Lace Martian, 
Onantnuy Lace Mawtriaas, 
Prencn Povewer Lack Mantras 


A SINGLE MANTILLA 
GAN NOW BF PURCHASED at TaE 
Wholesale Price 
Tu comseq uence of the extraortinary lateness of the 
SUMMER SRABOR, 

And the almost total stagnation of the 
WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 
—— 

FIVE THOUSAND 
MANTILLAB!!! 


ov 
RICH BLACK SILK 
ane 


MOTRE ANTIQUE, 


ake WOW OF BALE At 
FIVE, SIX AXD BIGHT DOLLARS, 
RPUHEAR RETA PRIOR, 
FULLY DOURLE THAT AMOUNT 
—— 
Prove Naserpa, 
Mien Basgnee, 
=0= 
NIGHTINGALE WRAPPERS 
DUSTERS, 


TRAYRLLING 0804 Ka 


Musee! Marrias, 


Meonnure Manruaas 


Th malodions prafvaion fram ‘he lowes! priced te the most enetly manafaoture—all at meade 
Fete prices luapeetion le mioiied Uy 


@BO. BULPIN, 
PARIR MANTILLA RMPORTUM, 
bat Breadwayp. 


| 








CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


T'ha SC RECRINER RESP) CTFULLY SOLICITS THR ATTENTION OF NTS FRIENDS 
@*here to & Feeent co jenment of Champagne Wines which he has received from 

the obtest andl mast reaper sable houses In F . whoe vineyards are noted for 

ph some of the fines im the Champa Dist riete. They pA 8, af Oab’ 
Versenay, and Rillery, an Fore dheting Wished for thelr eonuine tinous qualities, are free 
th Mi Aid do HOt Gio” On the palate rue ant judges 
rivalled by } aay other brands importe oad 

















BASS’ BAST INDIA PALE ALB 
Imported Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, 

WR RURSORIRER RESPROTPULLY SOLTOTTS ORDERS FOR THE AROVE CRLR. 
brated ALR tn any quantliy ~ ' with the fullest guarantee as te i 

found qualily and gow condition, and 4 low. 
\ le Universally coneeded that Ana NY ‘Yy je verivalied in eteetionse by any ally 
tuto the Untied States THOMAS MoNUL ae Agent and © 

leavor Sire w York 
On dranghi at pee MONTOO'S, William @. cer Nel Noaver ond Chambers, My breadwep. 
THRRLANIDS, Ls Pine drew 
the RRA Se Pine Riroet 


_— 











HILGER & CO, 

NO, *O PLATT STREET, NEW YORK, 

sOLe AGENTS IW The varven STATES FoR 
MRAARS CAUSE & FILA PRERES, RORDRAUX) and MRSERA LADE & SON, 

URESRNTERIM ON ke RHINE 

A full assortment of the 
BORDERAUN AND RMN 
Oowatantly on hand 
Unters fer direct Wapertatien eacouled promptly, and on Hheral terme 


a —--— 





owen 





CHAMPA 
me v NORRATANRD SOLE AGKNT N rit \ 





TNE LT iy a FOR THE SALE OF 
ane Wines af Mowara AUT TT 
* the ate a pub ug generis that he oan Arrangomeonta wiih xe) tel 
he iy thie 

x INNO CON RLOGDAOOM. RINTNORR & DR WIE “ACRE ALTRR A 

Duh eR m , WHlthow ‘ AY ty WAR +1 eal 

wri a4 WO GRERY Yoh ron " x ort une 

Alver ¢ Sand Comsat with other Lf. + 4. oranda ef Champagne, be haa, by thelr adviee 

Bnd Assistance, low te be known ae 
THE ASSOCTATRR VEREENAY, 

whieh will be found tp all reapects te equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now wae in 
the market, From long e&perionoe and large means of Measre RUIN ant, Lo “ee "eed 
their desive to fw a Wine which tal 


J meet With (he approbation af oe 
miactont Sal @ trial will fully est | all he claima for 
me to Bia custome friends 


wera, 
the ereaiicite wt * wine and 4 
MRL AS ‘Braver-ctrest 


REMOVAL, 
B. BUNKER, Sucecssor to 
BUNKER & “ 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCER 
WAS BEMOFRED TO 
19 JONN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thordurn's Beed Store 


OLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
in Qucon Victoria's Laundry. 
ie — are respectfully informed that this Sr. 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 
ad ler Mal joni" 4 Laundreas says, that although she has tried Wheaten, Rice, mah ether Pow. 
Siarohes, ale has found none af them equal to the Glenteld, which 
Tus Pivest Stance Sue Rven Usen. 
Bold by all respectable Grocers and Druggiste hroughout the Union, 
ROBERT HOSIK, § Pine Stree, New York, Sole Agent for the Untied States. 


’ 
FOR SALE. 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY [IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Cholee Varelng Lands ia Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, en 
Long Credits, and aw of Inter 
one lands were granted by the Gover manent te aid in the construction of this Road, and 
are among the riches! and most fertile in the world. They extend from N and N 
h the middie of the State, to the extreme South, aad inolute er 
Productions found between those parallels of lathude. The 
chietiy prairie, intorspersed with flae groves, and to the middie aad Southern sections timber 
predominates, alternating with beautiful prairies and openiags. — 
mild and equable, than any other part ~ the country—the air 
ing streams and springs of excellent water abound. —Bitum) nous ~ A 
| appa achoap and desirable fue i <7 furnished at many points at $2 to $4 per on— 
ean be had at the same rate per cord.—Bullding Stone of Es 4 ut quality also 
ph ag which = be pacman f oe Lise oe than the expense of uon.—The 
fertility of Useae 


te five feet greatly 
rolling. rite contiguity to ‘his hor ae which Dy poalieg is *-rnished for travel 
Bast, Wes 





— + es 














west, \ 








Sepyes o the preen mar C+ 3 st, aod the economy with 
= bad cat be cultivated, rem yyy valusble investment that can be founa 
most favourable pt 4 for persons of industrious habils and email 


is ton coqet & comfortable independenes in a 
2 Market in the world—and the facility and econ wi 
can be whe mary: to that market, make them much more profitable, 
tonal 


the prices asked, 

al a nt Pates,—as the addi cost of transportation is a per 

poteal tax on the later which be borne by the prodacer, in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfect—and the final payments are made, Deeds 
are executed which Trustees appointed by the State, and in mg A tithe is vested, to the 
m conver to absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 


Pp 
cumbrance, lie 
eaten PRICES ARE Fr vom % TO Sh; Ly ty wl ONLYS PERCENT TWENTY PER 
Those urchase on eredit, 


deduce! the credit price for 0 who 
five notes payable n'2, 4S and d years afr dain pnd gre required to inere By to | 
ann woveee, © to have one-half the land under cultivation, at the end of that 
ume. peten| Surveyors will accompany who wish to examine these Lands, free of 
Ey and aid them in making selections. remaining unsold are as rich as those 
ve 


The 
. laps will be sent to any one who will enclose Gfty 
centa in ¢ Stamps, and Books or Pamphieta, containing ving ‘tn the instances of re 
ful farming by reapectable and well-know reek al imation poeamess of 
harvesting, other inf ath will be cheerf rs 

_—or an nformation— ven on 
either personal! -y h- letter, tn Cagltsh French, omGerma) ire 
Joun WILSON, Land Com: yoner of the Tilinots Central R. R, Oo., 
in Iiiaots Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, M. 


OODLAND CRE AM.—A Pomade for beaut! Hal 

W etn superior to any F French article imported, pevy ty Sed ~—w 3 = 

| — hy * hair, it has no equal, giving it a bright ‘a 
ir on ao Gomes natural manner, It 


RS CSS 
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